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O unite in a larger fel- 
T lowship and co-opera- 
tion, such existing societies 
and liberal elements as 
are in sympathy with the 
movement toward undog- 
matic religion; to fos- 
ter and encourage the 
organization of non -sec- 
tarian churches and kin- 
dred societies on the 
basis of absolute men- 
tal liberty; to secure a 
closer and more helpful association of all these in the 
thought and work of the world under the great law and life 
of love; to develop the church of humanity, democratic in 
organization, progressive in spirit, aiming at the develop- 
ment of pure and high character, hospitable to all forms of 
thought, cherishing the spiritual traditions and experiences 
of the past, but keeping itself open to all new light and 
the higher developments of the future.—/70m_ Articles of 
Incorporation of the American Congress of Liberal Reli- 
gious Soctettes. 
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editorial 


A belief is not true because it ts useful. Lt ts 
truth alone—scientific, established, proved, un- 
questioned truth—which is capable nowadays of 


Satisfying the awakened minds of all classes. 
—Amiel. 


—<4-2 

THE Free Cuurcu Recorp for June con- 
tains an interesting short paper by Dr. Paul 
Carus, entitled ‘‘Panpathy, or What is Uni- 
versal Religion?” in which the author offers 
Allgefuehl im Einzelnen (the all-sentiment in 
the individual) as his definition of religion. 
It seeins to usa good one. 

= ae" 

THis week Tue New Unity would do 
Something to redeem the pledge of its prede- 
“€ssor, Unity, to give its readers from time to 
time, in its editorial columns, words gleaned 
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from the writing of John C. Learned, who 
for so many years was one of the most 
revered of Unity’s editorial writers. 

>.> 

Topay all science, all philosophy and all 
religion in the minds of itsinterpreters, con- 
spire to show us what a profound faith has 
been reached by any man who can sincerely 
say: ‘‘If accept the Universe.’’ Best of all 
we believe the number of those who are get- 
ting some glimpse of this faith and are thus 
preparing to accept it isincreasing. Jj C. L. 

——_-3-)— 

WituH God co-extensive, with an infinite 
Universe, identified with its powers, with its 
rational order, with its transcendent beauty, 
with its throbbing life; everywhere appeal- 
ing to the heart and revealing truth and 
duty to the mind of man; with what changed 
views do we look out upon the world and up- 
On science? Science becomes the very hand 
maid of Religion and the organ of revelation. 
Just as fast and just as far as we are learn- 
ing to know the Universe, we are learning 
to know God. oe 

—~+ 2 

To the wise man who lives close up to his 
opportunities, one day to look forward to is 
no meager blessing. Itis much, itis truly a 
royal privilege, if we perceive its almost in- 
finite possibilities,—possibilites of thought 
which can traverse the centuries of human 
history; possibilities of feeling which may 
sound the depths of the human heart; pos- 
sibilities of action which, on this one day, by 
some true word or deed, may change the 
whole cause of a human life, may leave an 
undying memory or influence in the world. 
Such is the momentous significance of a 
single day. And how long is even the 
shortest day, filled with its measured and 
lingering hours, silent and golden! What 
multiplied intervals there are amid its varied 
and ever pressing duties to lift up mind and 
heart, to refresh ourselves for a moment in 
the fellowship of great and lofty souls, to 
recall fair and sacred memories that make 
the breast beat fuller with fine emotion, or 
the blood tingle with strong resolve, carry- 
ing us forward to a better and higher plane 
of manly and womanly work. | eae 

—to > | | 

Last month there was quietly celebrated 
in England the ninetieth anniversary of the 
birth of an earnest reformer, an honored 
scholar, anda religious thinker of whom we 
do not often hear, although his_ public 
spirit has made him almost as active in some 
directions ’as his more famous brother, 
John Henry, Cardinal Newman. Professor 


qe 4 * 
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Francis William Newman discovered, as did 
his brother, that the orthodoxy of the Church 
of England was based upon untenable as- 
Sumptions; but instead of surrendering his 
reason to an authority which made more 
Sweeping claims than that of the English 
church, he took the more strenuous course 
of struggling, by the assistance of reason, 
with the great problems of religion, and 


became a teacher and a Unitarian minister. 
—+ er. 


WE are sorry to learn of the retirement of 
Mr. Walter H. Page from the editorship of 
the Forum. Under his direction the Forum 
had become the best medium in the United 
States for the discussion of public questions. 
It had come in a way to take the place of 
the old North American Review,—the Review 
in its best days. Whatever may have been 
the literary ability of Mr. Page’s predecessor, 
there can be little question that we are 
indebted to Mr. Page for the best all-around 
magazine for the discussion of public affairs 
that our country has had of late years; and 
for such a periodical there was a real de- 
mand, In the breadth of its scope and in 
the sincerity with which the endeavor was 
generally made to get those to write for it 
who would be most likely to contribute 
something of value on the subject prepared 
for discussion, the “orum under Mr. Page’s 
editorship deserved high credit. Most of 
the editors of other periodicals have either 


sought popular names to adorn their covers, 


rc sardless of the twaddle the owners of these 
niass might write; or they have devoted 
their magazines to de//es lettres, fiction, tales 
of adventure, and pictures; or else they have 
given their periodicals over so exclusively to 
the exposition of the views of this school or 
that, as to put the stamp of partisanship 
upon them. Perhaps it is the sensitiveness 
of the Horum to the reproach of partisanship 
that accounts for the fact that when, some 
months ago, a rather weak number appeared, 
in which most of the articles were noticeably 
one sided, while some from eminent writers 
were sadly superficial, and THE New Unity, 
in noticing the issue, called attention to 
these facts,__the magazine was promptly cut 
off from our exchange list, sothat THe New 
Unity has never learned whether the next 
issue presented the o¢her side on the ques- 
tions discussed, where that other side had 
not already been presented. From its know- 
ledge of the generally judicious spirit of the 
Forum, THE New Unity has been inclined to 
guess that other issues of that excellent 
monthly made amends for the weakness and 
one-sidedness of this particular issue. We 
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think it may be worth while to mention this 
incident to show that our commendation of 
the Forum under Mr. Page is not, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, influenced by the 
cordiality of our relations with the monthly, 
Said relations cannot even be described as 
‘‘strained”; they are completely broken off. 
Nevertheless we think highly of Mr. Page’s 


Forum. 
—- 2 > 


Tue effect of the Fletcher law will be 
watched most anxiously in this State. As 
will be remembered, this law takes away 
from the jury the right to fix the penalty in 
all criminal cases save where murder or 
treason is the charge; and limits the court 
to minimum sentences as provided by the 
statutes. The warden of the penitentiary 
and the prison commissioners are empow- 


ered to retain beyond this limit and 
to the full period of the maximum 
penalty fixed by the statute the con- 


vict if his conduct be such as to suggest 
his retention. It is to be hoped that the 
law will be given a fair trial. Even now 
the usual cry ‘‘unconstitutional” is raised. 
Penologists have long since condemned the 
practice in vogue in this state prior to this 
month; and rightly so. In arbitrariness, our 
juries had nowhere on this globe competi- 
tors. This element is now happily elimi- 
nated, Incarceration is made a means now 
to an end—that of reforming the convict, 
The old plan in this respect was an absolute 
failure. The new commends itself as more 
judicious andmore humane. Will Supreme 
Court casuistry, however, not as so often be- 
fore place the letter of the constitution 
above the humanity of this law? 
E. G. H, 


Some Good Things the Liberal Con- 
gress has Already Done. 


It has thoroughly waked up the Universa- 
list and Unitarian denominations. This is 
a goodthing. They were too nearly asleep. 
It will wake them up still more. ‘s 

It has discovered a new field of liberal 
work, and has entered it on new principles. 
It is much larger and fuller of promise than 
any field yet cultivated by any single one of 
the liberal denominations, and which no one 
of them by itself alone can cultivate. Hence 
it cordially and fraternally invites all liber- 
als who are willing to do so to federate and 
help work it. 

It has set the example of going to work, 
as well as of theorizing and talking, and, so 
far, has demonstrated the feasibility of its 
new principles. Itis a very strange thing 
to its friends that this fact of actually going 
to work has become the chief objection to it 
on the part of some who do not understand 
it as yet. 

It has elicited this grand sentiment from 
one of the liberal bodies represented in it, 
the Jews: ‘‘We are in this Congress, not in 
spite of being Jews, but decause we are Jews.” 
The sentiment of those Universalist and 
Unitarian ministers who are in the Congress 
We are here Jecause we 


The New Unity. 


are Universalists. We are here decause we 
are Unitarians. Why must not this become 
the sentiment of all? In fact, the logic and 
principles of every liberal body requires it, 
if ii would be true to its own position, to 
join hands with the Congress in this new 
form of missionary work, which would ga- 
ther up the scattered and disunited liberals 
everywhere, on the principles of the Con- 
gress, in active organizations for the com- 
mon benefit of liberalism. All liberals ought 
to bein the Congress decause they are liber- 
als. 

It has held two successful, helpful and 
stimulating congresses in which papers and 
discussions have been listened to on sub- 
jects of the highest importance to religion, 
social well-being, and the betterment of hu- 
manity. This has been a great gain. 

It has suggested the federation of the lib- 
eral denominations as wholes for talking 
purposes, and the cultivation of closer and 
more fraternal relations. And when this 
more comprehensive parliament, or talking 
body, is organized, as the present writer 
certainly hopes it will be sometime in the 
future, the Liberal Congress will do all it 
can in this way to hasten the day of mission- 
ary work in its unique field, in which all lib- 
eral bodies, as wholes, and all liberal souls 
will heartily join. The Liberal Congress, 
however, can never consent to suspending 
its present activities, or ceasing its mission- 
ary work so auspiciously begun, while wait- 
ing for the possible federation of all the lib- 
eral denominations as wholes, of the conser- 
vative and the progressive, the unwilling and 
the willing; but must do its own work and 
perform its own duty while it is called, today. 
It cannot consent to its own destruction by 
conversion into something else. Believing 
that itself is but the full flower of all that is 
involved and implied in the general position 
of liberalism, it can say to Unitarians, to 
Universalists, to Jews, to liberal Congrega- 
tionalists, to Ethical Culturists, to Indepen- 
dents, and all: ‘*Think not that I am come 
to destroy the law, or the prophets, I am not 


come to destroy, but to fulfill.”’ A.N.A. 
———=>—-——__—__ 


Evolution as a Creed, 


No one could have heard even an echo of 
the utterances at the Parliament of Re- 
ligions without a profound conviction that 
the theologies of the past were practically 
dead. Men of all denominations did not 
hesitate to express sentiments that ten years 
before would have led to their prompt ex- 
pulsion as heretics. What was affirmatively 
reached was human brotherhood, and sym- 
pathy in religious work. But sift the 
speeches as you will, with barely two or 
three exceptions, nothing was done or said 
constructively. Can we believe that the 
great masses of church-goers are going to 
follow and be satisfied with gentle human- 
itarianism? Do we believe that a gospel of 
pure love is going to rouse the aggressive 
zeal of the people, as the fire and logic of 
Puritanism did? You had better*study the 
history of Channingism. The trouble with 
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our liberal churches has been a lack of cop. 
structive force. Every man falls back on his 
own needs and moods. He advocates and 
assists in religious building if he likes; not 
otherwise. I understand the charm of a no. 
creed proposition. It may work with , 
master leader who really believes a great 
deal, with all his might. 


Evolution is a positive creed, and a cop. 
structive force; and it must be so compre. 
hended ere long as a substitute for the 
medizvalism that has begun to give way with 
such astonishing rapidity. Evolution begins 
with the idea of eternal law. It is itself a. 
universal, continuous, and certain as grayj. 
tation. It makes the present a legal conse. 
quent of the past. There are by its hypo- 
thesis no chances, no divine repentances, no 
creations ad nihilo, no supernatural inter. 
ferences from outside the lines of natura] 
causation. But while denying the creation 
of species ad nihilo, evolution as emphati- 
cally shows the impossibility of the origin of 
intelligence and will a4 nihilo. Haeckel, 
who is as far from the old beliefs as anyone, 
affirms that life and purpose are qualities of 
the universe; as much so as matter. Shaler 
goes further, and says: ‘‘It now seems as if 
the dispute with the materialists will soon 
come to an end, through the growing con- 
viction of physicists that all matter is buta 
mode of action of energy.”’ The old theology 
gave us a vast dead universe, acted upon 
from without by a supernatural God; but 
evolution endows universal nature itself 
with necessary life and purpose. 


Mr. Mivart not long ago spoke sneeringly 
of evolution as the religion of optimism. It 
is curious that not one of the old theologies 
but ended, if it did not begin, in despair of 
this world. Each one outlined a creative 
purpose that was perfect; but in all cases the 
Creator was malignly thwarted, and his plans 
subverted. But since the above sneer, Mr. 
Mivart has himself gone farther and seen 
deeper; and has told us he has hope even for 
Hades. ‘‘In the widest sense Hell is an 
abode of happiness.’”’ Becoming an evolu- 
tionist, he could not help becoming an 
optimist. Touching man also, evolution 
has been quite as emphatic as it has been 
concerning Eternal Mind. In man it sees 
not merely a child of animal descent, but 4 
child of God, Our heredity from God is the 
great affirmation of modern science. ‘‘Man 
is the child of Eternal Being—Father and 
Child. Man is bound up with and recognizes 
an obligation to co-operate with the Aimin 
Evolution.’’ Man is trustee of all the past; 
and in him and his choices is the hope of 
the future. 

The two great underlying ideas of the 
highest civilization are the Fatherhood of 
God and man’s presistence beyond the 
grave. It is easy to see that evolution 1s 4s 
positive and affirmative about immortality 
as about Deity. 

What the world needs is a working hyP® 
thesis of Faith—a faith in deeds as well 4s 
in creeds—a certainty that in the long ‘U® 
the best is sure to occur; a faith that 
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emphasizes the absolute requirement of in- 
dividual, and not vicarious, rightness. For- 
tunately it is the keynote of the science that 
denies all things outside of law. Such a 
science alone gives a sure basis of trust. 
There may be evolutionists who have not 
yet the sunlight on their foreheads; but the 
upward-lookers are wonderfully increasing. 
Sincere thinkers cannot but dread a break- 
down of the old theological structure with- 
out a constructive hypothesis to replace it. 
For, involved in the old, was not merely in- 
tolerance, but the whole Christian system of 
, Fall and Redemption. I do not believe we 
are ready to acknowledge that there is no 
such thing as Christian theology; certainly 
not that a// theology is worthless. Do we 
believe in a God? Do we affirm immortality? 
If so what are the defensible grounds of 
our belief? We are in danger of letting our 
great humanitarian paternalism drop into a 
slough of agnosticism or don’t-care-ativeism. 

The way ahead is not one of song and- 
shaking only. It will require hard work and 
a thorough mastery of the nature and bear- 
ing of the new hypothesis of the universe. 
But that the new science is any more ab- 
struse than the Mosaic is not true; while 
the tangle of paradoxes involved in the dying 
faith is wholly escaped in the new. E. P. P. 


Old and Mew. 


Star Dust Revealed by a Sunbeam. 


Not mine your mystic creed, not mine in prayer 
And worship at the ensanguined cross to kneel; 
But when I mark your faith, how pure and fair, 
How based on love, on passion for man’s weal, 
My mind, half envying what it cannot share, 
RKeveres the reverence which it cannot feel. 
— William Watson. 
An excellent criticism of the incoherent manner in 
which too many congregations perform their part of the 
‘responsive reading,’’ says 7he American, was made by a 
small boy on his return from his first attendance at church. 
‘‘Mamma,’’ he remarked, ‘‘the people don’t like the min- 
ister, do they?’’ ‘*Why, certainly, Harold; what made 
you ask such a question?’’ ‘*Well,’’ said Harold, sturdily, 
‘the’d read something, and then they’d all grumble, and 
then he’d read some more, and they’d all grumble again.” 


BEssie—‘**Papa, what is a unit?”’ 

Papa (reflectively) —‘*Well, one is a unit.”’ 

“Then Kate’s young man is a Unitarian, isn’t he?” 

**How so?”? 

‘Because you said he was looking out for number one 
all the time.’’— 7exas Siftings. 


THOSE who have read the remarkable book, ‘‘As Others 
Saw Him,” published anonymously a few weeks ago, will 
be interested to learn that the writer is a Jewish author of 
no small reputation, living in London, who by race, tradi- 
tion and scholarship is peculiarly qualified to enter into the 
views and feelings of the first century with regard to 
Jesus. The book possesses greater interest and significance 
in view of this fact. ; 

WHEN a Chinese editor rejects a contribution from his 
“Illustrious Brother of the Sun and Moon,”’’ he prostrates 
himself at the contributor’s feet (in writing), and kowtows 
to him (also in writing). He begs that he may be permit- 
ted to speak and yet live after he has explained why ‘thy 
honored manuscript which has deigned to cast the light of 
its august countenance’’ upon him is not to appear in the 
next issue of his grovelling print. He enlarges on the con- 
tributor’s wit, pathos, and lofty thought, but cannot pub- 
lish ‘the treasure” because ‘‘the Emperor would order that 
tshould be made the standard, and thatnone be published 
“xcept such that equalled it.’”? And as it would not be 
Possible in less than ten thousand years to meet with its 
“qual, with his head at the contributor’s feet he despair- 
ngly returns the manuscript. 


The New Unity. 
The Liberal Congress. 


Hospitable to All Forms of Thought: Everyone Responsible 
Jor His Own. 


The Immortality That is Now. 


’Tis said that memory is life, 

And that, though dead, men are alive; 
Removed from sorrow, care, and strife, 
They live because their works survive. 
And some find sweetness in the thought 
That immortality is now; 

That though our earthly parts are brought 
To reunite with all below, 

The spirit and the life yet live 

In future lives of all our kind, 

And, acting still in them, can give 
Eternal life toevery mind, 


The web of things on every side 

Is joined by lines we may not see; 
And, great or narrow, small or wide, 
What has been governs what shall be. 
No change in childhood’s early day, 
No storm that raged, no thought that ran, 
But leaves a track upon the clay 
Which slowly hardens into man; 

And so, amid the race of men, 

No change is lost, seen or unseen; 
And of the earth no denizen 

Shall be as though he had not been. 


—George Fohn Romanes. 
$$ — 


New Testament Criticism and its Eth- 
ical Relations. 


AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE SECOND ANNUAL 
CONGRESS OF LIBERAL RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES 
BY REV. ORELLO CONE, D.D., PRESIDENT OF 
BUCHTEL COLLEGE, 


Formerly reason and science were sum- 
moned to defend themselves before the tri- 
bunal of faith. Then the reason was re- 
garded as legitimate, and the science as tol- 
erable, which squared with the faith that 
presumed to judge all things. Happily, 
this state of things no longer exists as a 
recognized relation in the higher circles of 
thought. Now the conclusions reached by 
theintellect of man inany department of in- 
vestigation are held to be subject to intel- 
lectual tests alone. No one would think of 
submitting the doctrine of evolution or the 
results of the criticism of the Pentateuch to 
the college of Cardinals or to an assembly 
of Protestant ministers to be judged by re- 
ligioustests. Wearein the ageof the su- 
premacy of facts. We test all our hypothe- 
ses by facts alone. When we have estab- 
lished onefact we are not solicitous about 
its fortune, for we are sure that there is not 
another in the universe that will contradict 
it. Ifthe fundamental postulate of all our 
thinking is the uniformity of nature, we 
place beside it another equally indisputable 
—the eternal harmony of nature. Accord- 
ingly, we are not concerned with bringing 
conclusions reached in different realms of in- 
quiry into accord with one another. We 
only want to know which is indisputably 
established, which agrees with the facts. 
The others may take care of themselves. 
The reconciliation of science and religion 
is, indeed, still attempted in some quarters, 
but it is out of accord with the dominant and 
leading thought ofthe age. Since there can 
be no true religion that is unreconciled toa 
true science, the task of thought wherevera 
conflict appears is very plain. Itis simply 
to find which one is right. The attempt to 
reconcile a cosmogony established with 
probability by science with acosmogony as- 
sumed to be revealed is most unscientific. 
For science has here a preliminary task, In 
other words, scientific thought, operating 
in the realm of Biblical criticism, must first 
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ascertain whether’ afrevealed cosmogony i$ 
afact. Ifit findsthat the assumed revealed 
account of creation isonlya tradition of an 
unscientific age, no problem of reconciliation 
remains for solution. 

This is not an hypothetical case, but re- 
presentsan actualachievement. Thescien- 
tific method has come out victorious from 
the long contest over the cosmogonies. It 
has won this victory because it has acknow- 
ledged no fieldof inquiry as closed toit,and 
has boldly proceeded to test the assumptions 
of theology. The scientific method of in- 
vestigation had only to determine by the 
higher criticism how genius was composed 
in order to settle the question whether there 
was in facta divinely revealed Mosaic cos- 
mogony. The discovery of the composite 
character of the book and the study of com- 
parative cosmogony have made it impossi- 
ble for the problem of the reconciliation of 
science and religion everto appear again in 
its original form wherever this method is 
recognized. The higher criticism of the 
Bible is, then, simply the application of the 
method of scientific inquiry to a branch of 
the ancient literature of the world. It is 
theattempt to establish hypotheses as to the 
composition of the Biblical books by con- 
clusions drawn with all the precision possi- 
ble in the case from the phenomena pre- 
sented. Peculiar difficulties beset the pro-. 
cess arising fromthe character of the ma- 
terials, and the divergent results are due 
partly to the same condition and partly to 
the influence of various presuppositions. 

The point of view of criticism is deter- 
mined by a theory of the sacred writings. 
Some presumption regarding them must be 
entertained, since to approach them with 
entire indifference is impossible. It is, 
however, indispensable tothe purity of the 
critical procedure and result that no pre- 
Sumption be entertained which is of a cha- 
racter to determine the conclusions. That 
the approximation to truth in the result of 
criticism is in inverse ratio to the amount of 
theory held at the beginning, is a proposi- 
tion inductively established from the history 
of Biblical study. Now, the theory of the 
New Testament writings which assumes that 
their writers were supernaturally directed 
and guarded from error; that they were not 
subject, like other writers, to the influences 
of their times;that the authors of the Gospels 
were divinely illuminated to such a degree 
that they wrote nothing incorrectly of the 
events of the life of Jesus, and set down as 
his words only what he actually said, cor- 
rectly reporting in every case the connection 
of sayings and circumstances; and that the 
writers of the Epistles have in all cases 
given a perfectly uniform and infallible in- 
terpretation of Christianity, their teachings 
having been determined by divine inspira- 
tion and in no way by their education 
and by the opinions of their age—this 
theory evidently does not constitute a favor- 
able point of view for criticism. Such 
writings would be substantially above criti- 
cism, and to apply it to them would be 
nothing short of presumption. 

On the other hand, the theory of the New 
Testament writings upon which criticism 
proceeds is that they constitute a literature. 


_Inthis is implied that their authors wrote as 


men subject to the laws of thought and em. 
ploying words in their ordinary human sig- 
nification; that they were susceptible to the 
influences of race, education and intel- 
lectual environment; that the men who wrote 
the Gospels depended like other biographers 
upon the ordtnary sources of information, 
and hence did not receive the facts of the 
life of Jesus by supernatural communica- 
tion; that in the acceptance and rejection of 
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events and sayings and the arrangement of 
them they exercised their judgment, often 
determined by considerations which must 
remain unknown to us; that, as men, they 
could not have been unbiassed with regard to 
the questions which were mooted in their 
time; that the writers of the Epistles em- 
ployed their reason and imagination in deal- 
ing with their themes after the manner of 
other men who construct theologies and 
philosophies or preach and exhort; and that 
they wrote with referenceto the religious and 
philosophical opinions of their race and age 
and in adaptation tothe exigencies which 
called their writings forth. Ina word, from 
the critical point of view the New Testa- 
ment writings are not acollection of oracles, 
intended by their authors to serve as a 
sacred Scripture for future ages, but pro- 
ductions of the timeand for the time, which 
derived their origin from, and owe their im- 
portance to the great spiritual teaching and 
life of Jesus. If criticism were to regard 
these writings in any other way it would 
stultify itself by substantially admitting at 
the outset thatit had no occupation. As to 
the inspiration of the New Testament writers, 
then, it is evident that the critical theory 
could not admit it as a presumption in any 
sense which would exclude their productions 
from literature, that is, withdraw them 
from intellectual contact with the thought of 
their age, and exclude them from more or 
less determination by this contact, as to 
both form and content. 

Although the relative validity of these 
two theories of the New Testament cau vuly 
be thoroughly tested bya study of it, they 
do not by any means stand uponan equal 
footing as regards the presumptions which 
may be urged in their favor. The former 
theory can hardly be said to have any pre- 
sumption for its support. If it be assumed 
that Christianity—that is, the religion of 
Jesus—is a revealed religion (and criticism 
has no objection to urge against this as- 
sumpticn), there is no reason for supposing 
that writings giving an account of it should 
be supernaturally provided. No one can 
be said to know enough of the divine method 
of revelation to hazard such a declaration. 
This purely @ priori assumption would ne- 
cessitate the further assumptions that the 
text of these writings was supernaturally 
protected from corruption, and that their 
collection into the canon was directed bya 
supernatura] oversight. In fact, the war- 
rant for taking out of the category of human 
productions writings which make for them. 
selves no such claims as this theory sets up 
for them, and which appear on their face to 
be simple biographies, theological specula- 
tions and exhortations, could be nothing 
less than a special revelation from heaven 
declaring their supernatural character. 

On the other hand the theory of criticism 
has in its favor the presumptions that, in 
the absence of evidence to the contrary, all 
writings are to be regarded and treated as 
literature, or as human productions; that the 
New Testament writings show upon a casual 
examination that they belong to this order; 
that their authors do not assert or intimate 
that they were in general conscious of a 
supernatural direction; and that a miracle is 
never to be assumed in order to explain a 
phenomenon until all the resources of a 
natural explanation of it have been ex- 
hausted, This point of view is the only 
one consistent with the conception of an 
historical Christianity, which criticism is 
frequently charged with tending to subvert. 
For if there is an_ historical Christianity in 
any intelligible sense of the term, then, so 
far as its documents constitute a part of it, 
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they must be regarded as historical phe- 
nomena which are to be approached and 
judged precisely as we approach and judge 
other phenomena of this class. In other 
words, the writings:of the New Testament 
must be looked upon as products of their 
time in vital connection with its thought and 
life, as the works of men who stood inan 
historical relation with the intellectual and 
spiritual forces which prevailed about them, 
and as determined by the dominant in- 
fluences moulding the ideas and events 
amid which they originated. The Gospels, 
then, must be regarded as not only histories, 
but histories of the kind that, under the cir- 
cumstances amid which they were produced, 
might reasonably be expected to be written, 
Whatever presumptions are furnished by an 
historical <nowledge of the conditions under 
which they were composed, regarding the 
prepossessions, ideas and expectations of 
the men who would be likely to occupy 
themselves with making such records, may, 
from the historical point of view, be legit- 
imately entertained in approaching these 
writings. In like manner, other writings of 
the New Testament composed by Jewish 
Christians should be assumed to stand in an 
historical connection with antecedent Jew- 
ish religious doctrines and to show modifi- 
cations of them determined by Christian 
ideas. These presumptions are inevitable 
if, during the first centurv after the death of 
Christ, Christianity had, in the proper 
sense of the term, an historical existence 
and development. On the other hand, if 
the New Testament writings were produced 
by means of a supernatural intervention, 
they must have been so separated from a 
vital connection with their age that they 
could not represent Christianity conceived 
as historical, but rather a suspension of the 
laws of historical development. It would 
then bea difficult question to answer where 
a miraculous Christianity ended, and an 
historical Christianity began. It is, accord- 
ingly, evident that the critical theory of the 
New Testament, far from subverting histor- 
ical Christianity, is precisely the one theory 
that distinctively and consistently recog- 
nizes it. 

The critical theory of the New Testament 
furnishes, moreover, the only point of view 
from which its writings are susceptible of a 
real interpretation. It isaxiomatic that writ- 
ersin order to be interpreted by men must be 
assumed to write as men. There exists no re- 
vealed hermeneutics which may be applied 
to the interpretation of superhuman writ- 
ings. If manifestly true in regard to the 
language, this principle is equally evident 
with respect to the historical connection of 
literary products. That is a sealed book to 
us which we cannotinterpret in its relation 
to its antecedents and its environment, The 
structure ofthe Gospels is unintelligible to 
the student of them who does not take into 
account the antecedent materials from which 
they were composed—a plastic traditionand 
fragmentary writings—or the dependence of 
some of their writers upon one or more of 
the others,—in a word, such conditions as 
give rise to the synoptic problem, and jus- 
tify a comparative study of the four Gospels 
from the point of view of their dependence 
upon one another. The Gospels cannot be 
understood until we take into account the 
fact that their authors were profoundly in- 
fluenced by Jewish ideas and preconcep- 
tions. Howelse can we explain their mis- 
application of passages from the Old Testa- 
ment,intended to show that events in the 
life of Jesus were foretold by the prophets? 
The Jewish Messianic expectations furnish 
the only explanation of this phenomenon 
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when they are regarded in connection with 
the traditional Jewish methods of interpre. 
ting the Old Testament. There are feature, 
of the first Gospel which can only be under. 
stood as indications of an attempt to adapt 
the biography of Jesus to Jéwish-Christiap 
readers, and the third Gospel shows traces 
of a Pauline influence and of sources which 
the first evangelist either did not haveor re. 
jected, for reasons best known to himself 
How, on the assumption that the autl.ors of 
the Gospels enjoyed a supernatural diree. 
tion, can we explain their different reports oj 
the words of Jesus spoken under circum. 
stances represented by two of them as the 
same, and the manifest revision by a later 
evangelist in some cases of the narra. 
tive of an earlier one? The fourth Gospe| 
is an insoluble riddle until it is interpre. 
ted as the product of an age in which 
there had arisen a conception of the nature 
of Jesus and a philosophy of Christianity 
which had no place in his original tradition. 
Paulinism isan independent dogmatic struc. 
ture which has few points of connection with 
the teaching of Jesus, and presentsa Christ. 
ology anda doctrine of the law and of right. 
eousness Of which we had no conception. 
The Epistles to the Hebrews, the Colossians 
and the Ephesians show a more developed 
Christology than that of Paul, and quietly 
disregard his doctrine of salvation, while 
the so-called Epistle of James contains a 
pointed criticism of it. The attempt to in. 
terpret all these writings so as to find in 
them only a single type of doctrine, a single 
conception ofthe nature of Christ and of his 
mission,a single philosophy of Christianity, 
can only result, as it always has resulted, in 
a most glaring misinterpretation of them. 
The sins againstthe laws of hermeneutics 
which have been committed in this endeavor 
can only be forgiven in this age or in theage 
to come through the charity which regards 
with indulgence the aberrations of a sincere 
but mistaken dogmatism. It is evident, 
then, thatthe key to the understanding of 
the New Testament is the conception of it 
as a literature which, like all other litera. 
tures, took its rise amid definite historical 
conditions, and was determined inits growth 
not only by the impulse from which it pro- 
ceeded, but also by antecedent opinions and 
modes of thought and by its environment of 
ideas, tendencies and events. With its roots 
in the Jewish religion, with the great spir- 
itual impulse of the life and teaching of 
Jesus, and with the conflicts of the age and 
the influence of the philosophies which it 
could not escape, it naturally became what 
itis. Only by a miracle could it have be- 
come something essentially different. 
There is apparent from the foregoing con- 
siderations the fundamental difference be- 
tween the presumptions of dogmatism and 
those of criticism with reference to the New 
Testament. Dogmatism goes to the study 
of the New Testament with the presump- 
tion, contrary to all the analogy of expeti- 
ence, that it has to deal with a literature 
procured by a supernatural intervention. 
Criticism sets out with the presumption, 10 
accord with universal experience, that the 
literature in question is a natural product. 
All that dogmatism assumes regarding the 
nature of the writings,—that they must be 
in substantial accord, that they must be 
without important errors, that they must 
present essentially one type of doctrine,— 
is purely a priort. Whatever criticism 45° 
sumes about the writings is grounded on 12- 
dications from facts of the human mind and 
what is known of literature in general. The 
presumptions of dogmatism predetermine 
its conclusions, Those of criticism do not 
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Its presumptions are tenative. It proceeds 
to seek what it may find. i 

The application of critical processes to 
the New Testament writings establishes in- 
contestably the validity of the presump- 
tions with which criticism sets out. This 
requires no elucidation for any one who is 
familiar, even in a general way, with the re- 
sults of New Testament study during the 
present century, The writings in question, 
when subjected to an examination, present 
precisely the phenomena which go to estab- 
lish the hypothesis that they are the work 


of writers who wrote as men of their ante-- 


cedents and environment and of their re- 
sources as to material might naturally be ex- 
pected to write under the existing conditions. 
A comparison of them with contemporary 
Christian writings shows their authors to 
have excelled those of the latter in the qual- 
ities ofsound and sober judgment which con- 
tribute tothe permanent value of works of 
biography and history. It appears to be 
largely due to these qualities that the writ- 
ings composing our New Testament canon 
made their way, amid the mass of early 
Christian literature, to general recognition 
in the church as constituting the rule of 
Christian faith and practice, or as canoni- 
cal. While judged by a purely literary 
standard they do not rank with the great 
classics of the world, they are entitled to 
the eminence of the Christian classics of the 
frst and second centuries. That the im- 
pulse proceeding from the personality and 
teaching of Jesus stood in a causal relation 
to these writings, thereis no doubt. So far 
as their writers were moved and determined 
in their work by this impulse, they may be 
regarded as inspired. Considered from a 
purely historical point of view they appear 
to have become by means of a great and 
fruitful spiritual influence such men as be- 
fore they were not, and otherwise could not 
have been. Adirection was givento their 
thought and an elevation to their feelings 
which enabled them to produce a new sort 
of literature, a literature which is uniquein 
the history of the world. But a critical 
study of this literature does not show them 
to have been under an immediate super- 
natural direction in the selection and ar- 
rangement of their material,in their theolog- 
ical reasoning, in their apprehension of 
Christ and his teachings, and in the con- 
struction of their works. The various 
groupings of events and of the sayings of 
Jesus in the Gospels, the different concep- 
tions of his person and mission, the striking 
contrast which the fourth Gospel presents 
to the synoptic records, and the different 
types of doctrine which the Epistles dis- 
close when compared with one another and 
with the teaching of Jesus, are irreconcil- 
able with any assumption of this kind. 
Rather do these facts tend to establish be- 
yond question the presumptions with which 
criticism approaches the New Testament. 

Enough, perhaps, has been said to show 
the general nature of New Testament criti- 
cism and the limits within which it should 
be confined. It has been shown that criti- 
cism oversteps its legitimate limits when- 
ever it departs from the scientific method 
by setting up assumptions which tend to 
predetermine its conclusions; that in view 
ofthe nature of its data it often errs in 
drawing positive conclusions from doubtful 
Premises; that its ends are defeated by every 
Prejudging of the questions at issue; so that 
the presumptions of ‘‘rationalism”’ are as in- 
compatible with its spirit as are those of 

omatism. A discrimination which can- 
not be too much emphasized is that criti- 
ism is concerned not with the origin of 
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Christianity as a religion or a revelation, 
but with the literature of Christianity com- 
prising the New Testament. It has nothing 
to do directly with the question of the 
miraculous nature of Christ or of his works. 
If its conclusions as to the composition, 
date, and authorship of the Gospels tend to 
invalidate their testimony to the miraculous 
character of the works ascribed to Jesus, 
this is an incidental result, as is also its con- 
clusion regarding the historical character of 
the accounts of the birth and childhood of 
Jesus. But the question whether super- 
natural events may or may not occur, is out- 
side its province, just as the problem of the 
ultimate origin of the universe is outside 
the domain of science. It would certainly 
argue a want of confidence in the processes 
of the human mind to maintain that criti- 
cism, proceeding within the limits proper to 
it, does not tend to arrive at the truth re- 
specting the documents with which it deals; 
and since it cannot be held that a true be. 
lief in Christianity is inconsistent with the 
truth regarding its literature contained in 
the New Testament, the conclusion appears 
to be necessary that an adjustment is prac- 
ticable of criticism and religious belief. 
The question, then, of the proper limits of 
Christian religious belief here presents it- 
self for consideration. If criticism is limited 
to a literary and historical investigation of 
the documents of Christianity composing 
the New Testament, and religious belief to 
the acceptance of Christianity as a religion, 
the adjustment of the two would not seem to 
be either impossible or very remote. The 
real difficulty of the problem evidently lies 
at this point. For religious belief is re- 
quired at the outset to surrender the dogma 
of the supernatural origin and infallibility 
ofthe writings of the New Testament which 
has long been held to be fundamental and 
essential. That this is not essential, how- 
ever, is evident. If it be said that in order 
to believe in the Christian religion we must 
know precisely and literally what it wasas 
delivered by its founder, it is clear that -the 
demand is irrational, since this would re- 
quire, as has been before remarked, that a 
divine supervision should preserve the text 
of the Gospels for several centuries, and de- 
termine the canon—propositions which no 
one will have the hardihood to maintain. 
The dogma is not fundamental to Christian 
faith, because it is evident that the essential 
teachings of Jesus and the events of his life 
which disclose his character and manifest 
his example might be preserved and trans- 
mitted in a natural, human way by means of 
tradition and writings. In fact, itis a fairly 
well established conclusion of criticism it- 
self that the essential features of the teach- 
ing and life of Jesus are preserved in the 
synoptic Gospels. We find here the funda- 
mental teachings of the Fatherhood of God, 
the brotherhood of man, righteousness, self- 
renunciation, repentance, purity, love, the 
divine judgment upon sin, mercy and for- 
giveness, worship, faith and religious con- 
secration. Here, too, the example and 
spirit of Jesus are set forth with a vividness 
and simplicity which mark thetradition as 
original and substantially true. 

If, now, a restriction of criticism within its 
proper limits is necessary to its scientific 
character and to its accuracy, nolessis it 
essential tothe purity of religious belief 
and to its performance of the functions 
which belong to it that it also be restricted 
to the great fundamental principles of re- 
ligion. It should contain the maximum of 
religion and the minimum of theology. It 
should include the utmost possible of what 
concerns the relation of man to God and to 
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his fellow-man, and the least possible of 
what concerns dogmas remotely related to 
worship and duty. These propositions are 
equivalent to this saying that it should re- 
semble religion as apprehended and lived 
by Jesus. The course most earnestly to be 
recommended to the Christians of the pres- 
ent day isa return to Jesus, That they have 
very widely departed from him in holding 
as Christianity a mass of dogma which he 
did not teach, and could not recognize as 
belonging to his religion, ismanifest. The 
Christian Church has been broken into 
fragments in disputations about dogmas 
which are as remote from the original teach- 
ing of its Founder as they are unrelated to 
its mission to mankind. The defence of 
these dogmas engenders aconsuming zeal 
for the institutions in which they are em- 
bodied, which cannot but induce a neglect 
of the practical religious needs of men. The 
energy thus expended is so much force ab- 
stracted from the real work of Christ, The 
defence of creeds, the elaboration of rituals, 
and the proscription of thought, exclude, 
by so much as they are forcefully conducted, 
the Christlike ministries of pity, helpfulness 
and love. This dogmatic attitude of the 
Church presents an obstacle to the progress 
of mankind, and prevents the adjustment of 
religious belief to the conclusions of the in- 
tellect and to the results of science and 
criticalinquiry. Since neither a legitimate 
science nor a legitimate criticism affects a 
single doctrine vital to religion, it is evident 
that the Church may fairly be called upon 
to surrender its unessential dogmas as con- 
stituents of required religious belief. It is 
equally evident that in no other way can an 
adjustment of the conflicting tendencies be 
effected. Theintellectual progress of man- 
kind is certain to continue, and the revolt 
of scholarship against dogmas within the 
Church will become more distinctive and 
forcible than are the present ominous ex- 
amples of it. It is manifestly essential to 
the stability of religious belief that it be 
emancipated from the unfruitful dogmas 
whichencumberit. So long as it is identi- 
fied with them, it is exposed to the peril of 
sharing theirfortune, Ifthe infallibility of 
the New Testament writings is madea car- 
dinal article of religious belief, the whole 
structure of faith is liable to be shattered 
when this dogma is found untenable, as 
sooner or later it must be found. If the 
Church will maintain the Pauline theology 
instead of the religion of Jesus, it exposes 
itself to the danger of being involved in the 
decline of Paulinism. To establish religious 
belief upon the dogma ofthe unity of doc- 
trine in the New Testament is to place it up- 
on a precarious foundation. It is to disre- 
gard differences, varieties of interpretation, 
and departures from the teaching of Jesus, 
which are obvious to every thoughtful reader 
of these writings. | 

The clear discrimination, then, between 
the essential and the non-essential, the per- 
manent and thetransient, in the New Testa- 
ment; between the divine word of Jesus and 
its human accretions and interpretations; be- 
tween the intuitions of the great Master and 
the speculations of his followers; between 
religious truth and metaphysics; and be- 
tween revelation and apocalypse,—appears 
to be the only means of bringing about the 
reconciliation of religious belief with the re- 
sults of the critical investigation of the New 
Testament. The process issurely going on, 
andit will continue to go on, just as the ad- 
justment of religion and science has been 
proceeding during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. As the steady progress of science has 
effected the latter, so will the progress of 
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criticism effect theformer result, One spirit 
lives and works in both—the scientific 
method. The adjustment in question can- 
not be forced. It is a matter of develop- 
ment. Traditionsare long-lived, but they 
witherin the noon of enlightenment. When 
Christian faith shall have become critical, 
that is, when men shall have come to reason 
about what they believe, instead of unthink- 
ingly accepting traditional doctrines, they 
willsee the divine accord of all truth, and 
the adjustment of religious belief to the con- 
clusions of scholarship will be effected. 

The question is often asked, What is the 
use of all this overturning of accepted be- 
liefs about the Bible? An ethical interest 
lies behind such a question, and itis worth 
answering for this reason. For it should 
appear that the higher criticism finds a 
utilitarian and ethical justification. It is 
not pursued with destructive purpose. No 
hostility to cherished beliefs animates its 
champions. The critic is not a doubter, 
but a believer. He would overturn nothing 
that ought to stand, and removes nothing 
without supplying its place with somewhat 
that is better. The higher criticism has the 
utility, then, that it clears the ground of 
religion of many things that cumber it and 
hinder the growth of the finest products of 
ethical and spiritual life. One might leave 
this whole question with the simple de- 
clarations that the truth and nothing but 
the truth is good, useful, and of ethical im- 
portance, and that so far as criticism tells 
the truth about the Bible its results ma\ le 
accepted without apprehension in the fa: h 
that the truth will inthe end bring forth 
lifeand strength. If the so-called believers 
had as much faith in thetruth as the critic 
has, they would have no controversy with 
him. One of the ethical results of the 
higher criticism is that it dispels some of 
the illusions of faith. It awakens the in- 
tellect from the dream of credulity. It 
purges it of the fatuity of reposing in tradi- 
ditional beliefs in total ignorance of their 
grounds or want of grounds. This state of 
mind cannot but react disastrously upon 
character. 1 do notdeny that a man may 
be excessively obstinate about opinions 
held solely on the authority of tradition, 
and that he may even go to the stake for 
them. But there can be no doubt that an 
intellectually grounded conviction is alone 
able to produce that finest type of character 
which maintains its integrity in temptation 
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He who believes without knowning why, is 
in danger of acting without caring why. A 
reasoned faith acts as a moral tonic. A 
drowsiness of the reason is likely to extend 
to the conscience. Many morbid ethical 
conditions have their source in a moribund 
intellect. I would not by any means main- 
tain, however, that criticism acts directly 
upon the emotions and will,so as to effect an 
enthusiastic fulfilment of the moral law. 
But it may safely be affirmed that, other 
things being equal, a well grounded belief 
is. intimately related to a well-ordered life. 
It is generally conceded that when the foun- 
dations of religious belief have been de- 
stroyed there remains little security for the 
life. But a religious belief overthrown and a 
religious belief not well grounded, are not 
widely different with relation to their pos- 
sible moral results. So far then, as criti- 
cism tends to awaken men from the torpor 
of atraditional or conventional acquiescence 
in groundless dogmas and to induce a real, 
vital de/ief, it has an important ethical mis- 
sion. The quantitative relation may be 
quite different after it has done its work. 
The number of things accepted by faith 
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may be smaller. But it is morally more 
salutary to believe in little with the eyes 
open than to accept much in a ‘‘dogmatic 
slumber.” Like certain meteorological con- 
ditions in the physical realm, the critical 
habit of mind vigorously exercised under a 
wise direction clears the moral atmosphere. 

The ethical importance of governing all 
our actions by clearly apprehended princi- 
ples, which are recognized by the conscience, 
is admittedly great. It is perilous to be 
turned aside by consequences hoped for or 
feared, and whatever tends to fix a habit of 
so doing or a tendency toward it should be 
shunned as morally unsalutary. The atti- 
tude toward the Bible which the uncritical 
habit of mind encourages and supports, is of 
the wavering and timorous sort verging at 
all times upon dishonesty. The dogma of 
Biblical infallibility is a perpetual moral 
menace to him who holds it. The presuppo- 
sition that the Bible contains no discrepan- 
cies or contradictions calls for the constant 
employment of the expedients and arts of 
the harmonist, and the harmonist is always 
exposed to the temptation to deal unfairly 
with the writer whom he interprets. To do 
violence to the languageof a Biblical writer 
in order to bring a sentence of his into ac- 
cord with what he has said elsewhere or 
with what another Biblical writer has said, is 
a demoralizing practice. Ethically,such an 
art is but little better than the deliberate 
perversion of the words of a friend so as to 
make them say what you wish to have said. 
Co be ashamed of such a performance,asmen 
who are not hardened harmonists sometimes 
are, indicates a refinement of the moral 
sensibilities, which is unhappily too rare. 
To believe in anything which is not founded 
upon facts honestly looked in the face and 
fearlessly tested, is fundamentally contrary 
to the nature of things, and must have harm- 
ful consequences, These are generally so 
subtle and far-reaching as to be indetermin- 
able by any analysis that we can employ. 
The forced and inconsequent ‘‘reconcilia- 
tions’’ of Genesis and geology heve been 
harmful not alone to science and hermen- 
eutics. In teaching men to juggle with 
words and to play fast and loose with the 
obvious meaning of a writer, they have had 
a moral influence which isincalculable. In 
like manner Gospel-harmonies are intended 
to establish belief in the accord of the evan- 
gelists with one another. But tothe dis- 
criminating they are prejudicial to a belief 
in the intelligence, if not in the integrity of 
writers, who are constantly made to appear 
to say one thing when they mean another. 
Whatever shakes our faith in the simple 
directness and truth of men is ethically 
harmful. There is, then, a great difference 
in the ethicalinfluence of the two procedures, 
one of which strives to make it appear that 
the evangelists obviously said one thing 
when their real meaning was something else, 
and the other of which bluntly shows that, 
as men liable to err and gathering their ma- 
terial from various sources, they do not 
agree in their reports, and in the nature of 
the case could not. 

There remains time only to say that, to 
those who accept its conclusions, the higher 
criticism of the New Testament vastly en- 
hances the moral influence of its teachings. 
For it is one of the important functions of 
criticism to discriminate between the dif- 
ferent writings, trace their doctrines to their 
sources, aud determine in a measure the 
worth of each. So long asthe New Testa- 
ment is regarded, as it generally is by the 
uncritical, as a collection of oracles of equal 
importance, which must be brought into ac- 
cord with one another, the impression that 
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its teachings leave upon the mind is vague 
confused and contradictory. Its great ethi. 
cal teachings can attain their full efficacy 
only when the critical process has caused 
them to stand out in their solitary greatnege 
in distinction from the apocalypse, the 
speculation, and the dogma with which the 
are overlaid. The New Testement only 
then becomes truly a book of life when one 
distinguishes the pure morality of Jesus 
from the redemption of Paulinism in which 
the ethical element is obscured by dogma. 
Even to the words of Jesus criticism must 
‘apply its tests in order to discriminate be. 
tween what is original in them and the Jate, 
accretions of the tradition in which they 
were preserved. What is of worth in the 
later Epistles is chiefly that in which the jp. 
domitable spirit of the Master finds expres. 
sion. The distance between the Sermon on 
the Mount and the book of Revelation cap 
be determined only by the measure of critj. 
cism, which shows the nearness of the oneto 
our life and our supreme interests and the 
vanishing remoteness of the other, The appli. 
cation in detail of this principle I must leave 
to those who may kindly hear or read these 
words. 
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REPORT OF A SERMON BY REV. W. D, SIMONDS IN 
‘‘THE WISCONSIN STATE JOURNAL” ON 
JULY 8, 1895. 


I should think that it would oppress the 
candid man to think that the world of science 
and letters has little in common with the 
creed he embraces. The creed in its Epis- 
copal form isnot only part of the common 
law, but part of the common life of Eng. 
land. Yetin the last half century no man 
in the world of letters or of science who 
could report himself acrossthe water has 
spoken in defense of the old faith, except, 
perhaps, Gladstone. Nor inthis land has 
any man able to report himself to European 
nations spoken in defense of the established 
creeds. There are two possible exceptions 
to this statement, Robert Browning and 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Tennyson dying 
with a volume of Shakespeare in his hand, 
instead of acopy of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
seems to indicate the trend of the intellectual 
life of the age. Again, I should think it 
would trouble the candid man that the old 
objections do not hold. One could say in 
earlier times, ‘‘Look at Voltaire and Byron; 
they are menof commanding intellect; they 
cannot accept the old creed.’’ And men 
would answer, ‘‘Look at their shameful 
lives, and see what your liberal thinking — 
leads to.” But now we can point to Lowell, 
Holmes and Whittier in letters, and to 
Huxley, Tyndall and Spencer in science, as 
men of unimpeachable integrity. It must 
occur unpleasantly to the candid mind in the 
old church that it is no longer possible to 
reply. ‘‘Thisis a half knowledge.” When 
in 1809 Lamarck and in 1844 Robert Cham- 
bers propounded the doctrine of evolution 
it was laughed down as half knowledge. 
But when Darwin came with his careful 10- 
vestigation, Tyndall with his original 
methods of research, Huxley, of whom Dar- 
win said, ‘‘When I read him I feel his great 
intellect,” it was no longer possible for the 
church to bring in its verdict of ‘‘half- 
knowledge” with the same effect. Huxley 
wasa man with a mission. His life was 00 
the dream of his youth; he did not expect 
to live to popularize an unpopular thesis. 
But no room came to him until he chose 
the field of natural science. His object Was 
to promote natural knowledge, to forwat 
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the application of scientific principles to 
every department of life. He dedicated his 
life to knowledge in the belief that knowledge 
only—veracity of thought leading to ver. 
acity of action—would bring about the sal- 
vation of the world. Huxley invented the 
word agnostic. Loving the real, loving 
fact, he would, I think, have divided all 
subjects of human knowledge into three 
classes: first, those we know to be true by 
the laws of thought and the weight of evi- 
dence; second, those we know to be false 
because they are in direct opposition to the 
laws of thought and the weight of evidence; 
and third, those creeds and ideas toward 
which the attitude is one of Uncertainty. 
The first class he defended, the second he 
avoided entirely, and the third hedeclined 
to afirm or deny, and invented for it the 
term agnostic, ‘‘l do not know.” His 
agnosticism grew upon Huxley. He not 
only declared he did not know, but that 
knowledge was impossible on certain themes. 
Concerning the existence of God, pro or 
con, he declared that knowledge was im- 
possible. 

Concerning Huxley’s attitude toward cur- 
rent Christianity, to his honor be it said 
that he stood almost alone among scientists 
in realizing the importance of the religious 
question. He gave a large share of the 
energy of his mature thought to overthrow- 
ing that religion which says, ‘‘Believein an 
intallible Bible, in the atonement by blood, 
in salvation by faith, or your future will be 
dark with fear and shame.” He believed 
thatthe good of Christianity is in a great 
measure counteracted by sectarian bigotry. 
He held that the old creeds and old teach- 
ings, however helpful to some individuals, 
ina great measure block human progress 
and are a barrier to liberal thinking. Ifthe 
world is to be saved by knowledge, science, 
truth, it cannot be saved by devotion to 
outward forms and old creeds. 

Huxley is called a narrow spirit because 
he was the enemy of all who live in pious 
mist. He gave his energies to winning for 
young men ail over the world freedom of 
thought, The trial of Professor Briggs was 
the trial of every theological teacher in the 
land; it was a natice to every man not to 
speak his honest thought, orto do it at his 
peril. It is Huxley's grandest honor that 
for thirty years he tried to establish liberal 
thought by destroying those creeds which 
prohibited freedom. There was one reli- 
gion toward which he had no feeling of 
antagonism, and which to him was suff- 
cient. That religion is embodied in Micah, 
vi. 8, ‘‘What doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God.” The antagon- 
ism of science is not to religion, but to the 
heathen survivals and bad philosophy em. 
bodied in it, under the weight of which reli- 
gion is sometimes almost lost sight of. 


Ee 


Spiritual Naturalization. 


The word naturalization, by reason of its 
Political use, suggests the presence of the 
foreign proletariat, the unpleasant odors of 
the steerage deck and the offensive atmos- 
Phere of corrupt politicians. I want to for- 
Bet this debasement of a term that should 
© consecrated to a holier service. Its pro- 
Per political application is a shadow of the 
-ter conception. The foreign citizen pro- 
Poses to become one of us. He is put under 
a distipline of assimilation. He must wait 
among us a few years until he is purged of 
1s old political'blood and tissue; until by 
ustom and practice heis transformed into a 
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new political nature—our political nature. 
* * * * * * * 


In a broader and more exalted sense a 
man is naturalized when he has attained a 
Spiritual unity between himself and material 
existence that is not himself; when he re- 
cognizes the movement of feeling in matter, 
something like the reaction of human nerves 
when a flower opens its eye to a ray of sun- 
light; a glint of humanity in the intelligence 
and faithfulness of his dog; when he is able 
to detect in nature a soul responding to his 
own soul as face answers to face. He 
may not be able to analyze or define what 
he sees. Rather he has a sixth sense; also 
he feels what he sees. Perhaps he knows 
nothing about the chlorophyl! grains in the 
green leaf, that join with sunlight to set car- 
bon free and help the plant to digest it; but 
he feels that his plant people rejoice when 
they are fed and watered. I have even heard 
women talk to their flowers, when minister- 
ing to them, as they talk to their babies. 
Such is the at-onement of a naturalized 
spirit. ' 

A naturalized man discerns effort in na- 
ture—sometimes ethical effort. On the bank 
of a brook, coatinually eaten away by the 
eroding current, is a tree that has lost half 
its root hold—--surrendered to the avarice of 
the stream. Half its roots are exposed, and 
under the weight of intirmity it has leaned 
over so thatits drooping members feel the 
rush of the waters. A strong branch near 
the base of the trunk has shot up as verti- 
cal as a plumb-line. ‘‘See,’’ exclaims this 
man, ‘‘how that tree is trying to recover the 
upright!’’ His ethical spirit has discovered 
the ethics of nature. He feels what Emer- 
son puts into form of words: 


All things are moral; and in their boundless changes 
have an increasing reference to spiritual nature. There- 
fore is nature ylorious with form, color,motion; that every 
globe in the remotest heaven, every chemical change from 
the rudest crystal up to the laws of life, every change of 
vegetation from the first principle of growth in the eye of 
a leaf to the tropical forest and antedeluvian coal mine, 
every animal function from the sponge up to Hercules, 
shall hit or thunder to man the laws of right and wrong, 
and echo the Ten Commandments, | 


This new birth into nature comes partly 
by inborn impulse, and partly by discipline, 
study, experience, and by keeping company 
with her, as the foreigner is in fact assim: 
lated by association and absorption before 
he is declared to be so in legal form. The 
naturalized soul turns smoothly in nature’s 
socket, like a sensitive eye-ball. It has lit- 
tle sympathy with the popular crowd who 
see only prettiness in rural excursions— 
pretty landscapes, pretty flowers, pretty 
birds, and pretty sky and clouds. It isa 
comparison of this son of nature with the 
superficial crowd that causes me no little 
study. Arethey keeping to the norm, and 
is he, impelled bya bit of genius, wandering 
from it? Or does his posture of soul indi- 
cate an advance point of attainment at which 
all must at length arrive? I must profoundly 
believe that the children of Mother Earth 
should never be weaned or be sent to the 
foundling hospitals of this penny- wise world. 
Nature is the fountain of living water, In 
her is plenary inspiration. 

He who would be truly naturalized must 
sit at Nature’s feet and learn. Science will 
be his interpreter. The prophets and poets 
of nature will instruct his head and woo his 
heart. Emerson and Thoreau will help 
him; Wordsworth, Shelley, Browning, 
every poet who uses nature to interpret spirit 
will help him. Among all, none has gathered 
into himself so robust an embodiment of the 
nature-spirit as has Walt Whitman. His 
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‘‘Man-of-War-Bird” bespeaks his genius: 
This ‘‘blithe spirit’’ laid to the measuring 
rule is three feet and a half long; seven feet 
in extent of its ‘‘prodigious pinions;”’ its 
weight only three pounds and a half. 

This is the way the aerial miracle is 
touched: 


Thou who hast slept all night upon the storm, 
Waking renewed on thy prodigious pinions 

(Burst the wild storm? above it thou ascend’st 

And rested on the sky, thy slave that cradled thee), 
Now a blue point, far, far away in heaven floating, 
As to the light emerging here on deck I watch thee 
(Myself a speck, a point on the world’s floating vast.) 


* * * * * x * 
Thou born to match the gale (thou art all wings), 

To cope with heaven and earth and sea and hurricane, 
Thou ship of air that never furl’st thy sails, 

Days; even weeks untried and onward through spaces, 

realms gyrating, 

At dusk that look’st on Senegal, at morn America, 

That sport’st amid the lightning-flash and thunder-cloud, 

In them, in thy experiences, had’st thou my soul, 

What joys! What joys were thine! 

This spiritual unity with nature is ge- 
neric, and must include every aspect under 
which nature appealsto us. It may be, it 
commonly is, defective in sweep and expan- 
sion.. Most of us are won to nature by her 
brighter and more fascinating expressions, 
I recall the touching account given by my 
old friend Powell, at the Liberal Congress, 
reciting how he was led to the presence of 
the immanent God by ‘‘all the banks of 
flowers up and down Illinois.’”” Would any 
one of us suppose one could be wooed tothe 
indwelling spirit by so terrible an aspect of 
nature as I shall now describe? With my 
three daughters I was residing at Coronado. 
From time to time we had felt a few slight 
earth-shocks, but near the middle of one 
dark night we were roused from sleep by a 
deep rumbling, and then a crashing sound 
as ifthe whole house were crumpling in the 
grasp of some Titan, followed by a swaying 
that canted picture frames suspended on 
the walls fully twenty-five degrees, stopping 
the pendulum of the clock, besides preci- 
pitating other household confusion. This 
shock brought with ita horrible paralysis of 
mind, in the midst of which a conscious 
repose was as quickly restored bya gentle 
voice calling: ‘*Come quick, Papa, if we 
are to go down let us all go down together.’’ 
Then there came to mea ‘‘sweetly solemn 
thought” thatif the earth opened its mouth 
l»:neath us we should all be enclosed by the 
i »s of God. It seemed to all of us, as we 
huddled together in our white descension 
robes, that there was a grim and massive 
beauty in thus paying the last debt to 
nature. When the swaying motion had 
ceased, and I was trying to coax sleep, I 
called to mind the horrors of Lisbon and 
Pompeii, the slaughter of thousands of in- 
nocents by cruel earth-jaws and cataracts 
of molten lava. Wasthere any God in this? 
The music of the ocean breakers, now re- 
stored to hearing, seemed to bring an ans- 
wer from the aborigines of Japan, who 
charge the motion of the earth-crust to the 
turning oftheir great God inhis bed. Thus 
is it possible to learn a lesson of sweetness 
from the sublime consternation of nature 
and from the poetry of savage myths. 

This goose-skin aspect of the established 
order belongs to nature as much as do the 
violets that Brother Powell kissed ‘‘as the 
finger tips of God.’’ Nature never ceases to 
vary her drama with the gorgeous terrors of 
hertragedy. The ocean depths are a con- 
stant scene of carnage and cannibalism. 
The African forests shelter a perpetual fes- 
tival of cruelty. The tragedies ofthe birds 
are atour very doors. The wanton butcher- 
bird’s murdered captives hang onthe tree. 
It is this glimpse of the Terrible, which 
rightly interpreted is a vision of Love, that 
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led Dr. Arnold, of Rugby, tosay: “The 
whole subject of the brute creation is to me 
one of such painful mystery that I dare not 
approach it.”’ 

We are striking the source of atheism, 
which is chiefly an abolition of the man- 
like God. ‘‘If there be a God, he would 
have made a better worldthanthis.”’ The 
old theology bred atheists by constructing 
an anthropomorphic God and separating 
him from the world he created, which he 
left spinning under the superintending grin 
of the Devil. The tragedies were in har- 
mony with the divine decrees of election and 
everlasting punishment. But what will the 
liberal do with such a variegated mantle 
thrown around his indwelling deity? If he 
believes that the rainbow, the sunset and 


the lily are the ‘‘crystallized thought of. 


God,”’ he must include in thisinvested mind 
the flood, the lightning, the tornado and the 
earthquake, with their involved pain, mis- 
fortune, separation by death—all that is em- 
braced in the word evil. The spiritually 
naturalized mind may rest inthe thought 
that evil is unconquered good,masked good, 
and may see ‘‘the soul of good in things 
evil;’”’ but the alienhas not this insight and 
must be taught. 

The comprehensive prophet and poet of 
nature are still wanting, but they are com- 
ing. When they are here, I think they wil 
reveal, embody and impassion the unity o 
nature in such a vivid light asto harmonize 
all apparent contradictions. The ‘‘liquid 
splendor’’ of nature will embrace all. 

[he lesson contains no mystery. It is 
easily read, but it lacks verbal expression:to 
win the attention of the denaturalized mind. 
The unity of nature isademonstration. The 
history of organic life fromits lowest prim- 
itive forms is bound up with destruction. 
Side by side were evolved the amceba and 
the diatom, the animal andthe plant. These 
twolines of developing life—the life that 
makes food and the life that lives on this 
food—run parallel through the whole career 
of progress. Had there been no diatom 
there would have been no amceba, no man. 
The animal lives by protein which comes 
from protoplasm. The plant alone makes 
protoplasm, and the animal lives by de- 
stroying protoplasm. This means death to 
the plant. Destruction or death is but 
changing the form or expression of energy. 
Nothing is lost. No matterin what way it 
comes, death is as natural as birth. It is 
essential to the progress of life and the unity 
or nature. The only limit nature sets to 
destruction is necessity, and this limit is 
generally observed by all animal life except 
the highest—the man. If we recoil at the 
thought of death as a necessity, how shall 
we help ourselves by denying the in- 
dwelling God! Weare left with a still greater 
jobon our hands; wecan not deny nature or 
its process; nor can we denythe structure of 
ourown minds which compels usto admit 
that the process of nature is wise and just 
and that no better scheme is conceivable. 

The law of sacrifice is impressed on the 
constitution of things and belongs to the in- 
dissoluble unity in the progress of life-forms. 
The quail lives by the destruction of plant 
and animal life, and the hawk lives by the 
destruction of the quail. The smaller bird 
cannot live always, and its death by violence 
is a sacrifice to the progress of lifeasa 
whole in no essential respect different from 
its death by old age or decay. In either case 
the chemical elements that compose it are 
liberated for other use by the animal and 
plant community. The earth itself is not 
complete, and it is necessary that its crust 
be adjusted by seismic movements that may 
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involve the sacrifice of human life. The 
crust of the Pacitc Coast is geologically 
young; and slidings with quakings, even 
with possible destruction of life, are as 
necessary to its progress toward the point of 
equilibrium, for the benefit of coming gen- 
erations, as is the sacrifice of field-mice to 
owls or of quails to hawks. To be able to 
see this unity by sacrifice, this sacrifice of 
parts to the whole, without essential loss 
and with gain to the whole, is to complete 
that entire sympathy of the human soul 
with nature which may be called perfect 
naturalization, or natural holiness. 

Now behold the immanent God instinct in 
this dramatic expression of nature, with the 
scenic alternations of light and darkness, 
birth and death, flowers and cyclones, float- 
ing worlds grown ripe and stars going to de- 
cay—this is the transcendent fact in the 
harmony of the universe. The only bond 
that holds the whole together, the. only un- 
changing liquid being in which all floats is 
the omnipresent, eternal spirit.—JOHN Mon. 
TEITH 1n Zhe Non- Secturian. 
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The Preacher in Politics. 


It is said sometimes that we have no more 
use for the preacher in politics than forthe 
merchant, manufacturer, railroad man, plum- 
ber, ditcher, lawyer, doctor, etc. All of these 
are due in politics, but only as citizens and 
men, not as representatives of certain pro- 
fessions or trades. At first sight this seems 
a fair statement. But it is notso. There 
are two principal answers. 

First, in this country many men are in 
politics tremendously, not only as citizens, 
but distinctly as representing special private 
interests. For example, the sugar trust, 
manufacturers of woolen goods, the Standard 
Oil Company, railroads, and countless other 
interests more or less well known. All these 
are in politics with a vengeance, from secret 
caucus and open primary to the United 
States Senate. The numerous lobbies, rich 
in numbers, wealth and influence, abounding 
at the sessions of all state legislatures and 
the national congress, are not there chiefly 
for the purpose of giving legitimate infor- 
mation to legislative committees. They are 
‘tin politics’ with a very clearly defined pur- 
pose. They never forget it. 

So that if the preacher should get into 
politics as preacher he would find plenty of 
company. The first answer, then, to the 
charge that the preacher is not wanted in 
politics is that he is wanted there just as 
much as the others are. It is no worse for 
him to be there looking out for his own 
interests than it is for other men to be there 
for such selfish purpose. 

This reply, good enough for argument, 
ought to reveal something of the hideous- 
ness of our American politics, Thereisa 
degeneracy more rapid than most minds can 
follow in just the direction above hinted at. 
There have been times in American politics 
when there were causes uppermost worthy 
the devotion of a man’s life. There seems 
to be beginning to appear above the horizon 
some new causes of that nature. But mean- 
while, in the latter years, the main business 
of American parties has been, in the 
language of a great party leader, ‘‘mighty 
small politics.” 

The second answer to the suggestion that 
the preacher, as preacher, has no right in 
politics, is one that interests us more. A 
clear conception of what the true preacher’s 
real mission is will make it perfectly plain 
that he has no more business out of politics 
than a fish has out of water. The preacher 
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may be defined or looked upon in severa] 
different ways: 

First, he may be considered an ecclesias. 
tical functionary, a builder up of the denon. 
ination or local church to which he belongs 
the engineer of the ecclesiastical machine 
His church may be merely his larger self. 
and his work for his church may thus show 
few elements of divine horizon. There are 
few men who can be narrower or more cop. 
temptible fn politics than the mere ecclesjas. 
tic. The annals of the Church of Englang 
abound in confirmation of this statement. 

Or, second, the preacher may be merely a 
theological ‘‘defender of faith.’’ What jg 
meant by the word ‘‘faith’’ in that connec. 
tion is a creed, but a creed is not faith at al]. 
It is a wretched misunderstanding and mis. 
use of the word ‘‘faith.’’ The fact that such 
usage is wide in Christendom makes the 
case all the more deplorable. It-is asim. 
possible to judge of a man’s faith by his 
creed as it would be to determine a man’s 
ability to sing by the size of his mouth. The 
appearance in the field of active politics of 
the minister functioning as theologian js 
indeed ground for general ridicule or genera] 
alarm, according to the size of his appear. 
ance, 

Or, third, the preacher may be looked up. 
on as the congregation’s hired man. He is 
the ecclesiastical and theological attorney 
retained by the pews. The preacher who in 
this capacity should appear in politics should 
be judged like any other lobbyist, that is, ac- 
cording to the worthiness of his cause and 
his motive. 

But the true preacher is none of these 
things. Or, if he is any of them, these works 
are every one infinitely subsidiary to his 
main function, which is to be only a voice of 
righteousness. Let us say rather he is to be 
even the Voice of Righteousness. There is no 
use disguising from ourselves the fact that 
there is an awful degradation of the concep- 
tion of the preacher. It is a terrible thing 
for him to have repudiated his mighty mis- 
sion as the voice ofthe good and right among 
the people, for any mere functionism what- 
soever. If we preachers will only open our 
eyes widely enough we can discover this de- 
gradation all about us. It is visible in the 
estimate which the community too often pla- 
ces upon the preacher. There are glorious 
exceptions to this. There are thousands of 
preachers who are eminent citizens, fore- 
most in every good work, suggesters and 
leaders in every high reform in the com- 
munities in which they live. But taken by 
and large in the nation, the power of the 
preacher in the community has sadly become 
to be reckoned as limited to ecclesiasticism, 
theology or attorneyship for his particular 
congregation, His work has come to be too 
much narrowed within his own church build- 
ing, and limited to his ownadherents. Now 
all that must be changed. This change 1s 
rapidly coming about. There are signs ofit 
everywhere, Strong preachers are assuming 
their rights of leadership in the community. 
The reform has as yet not gone very far, but 
far enough to give usa vision of what may 
shortly come to pass. It means sacrifice, mis- 
understanding, denunciation, much bitter 
and diabolical opposition. It is not likely that 
the preacher who magnifies his office as the 
voice of righteousness in his community will 
be able to hit upon a plan that commends 1t- 
self to the approbation of those who get thei 
living by works of unrighteousness in his 
community. ‘‘There is great difficulty in pro- 
secuting most criminals in a way that wil 
exactly conform to their convenience, OF fall 
in with their aesthetic predilections.” 

Now, if there be not in the nation 4a place 
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‘nits politics for this universal man in his 
function as Voice of Righteousness, then in- 
deed is the nation nigh to perishing. That 
will befall us which befell that ancient nation 
when, ‘‘where there is no open vision the 
people perish.” rom 

We discover, then, that the objection to 
the preacher in politics is founded on a mis- 
conception of the preacher’s function, It 
might be an interesting question to raise, 
who is to blame for that misconception? 
Profound repentance may be in order and 
work meet for repentance on the part of 
some of us who have dared to assume the 
holy office of preacher. It is certain that 
there is wanted no such preacher in politics 
as the mere functionary or theologian or 
church attorney. 

But let us change the basis of discussion. 
Let us re-define ‘‘the preacher.’’ This re- 
definition is more immediately for the good 
of the nation than for the preacher. Little 
matter for him; he can get his living in some 
other way. But alas! for the nation that 
lacks such a voice of righteousness widely 
scattered throughout its domain, That nation 
is far on its way to degradation which does 
not with permanent insistency demand that 
such voices be, and be heard and obeyed. 

The social age of the world upon which 
we have entered makes imperious demands 
upon the preacher that he find no rest for 
his soul anywhere outside politics. We 
must, of course, use the word politics in its 
widest and truest sense. The preacher 
ought indeed never to be a partisan, except 
in those cases where one party is so clearly 
morally wrong that there is no danger of 
confusion between ethical and merely par- 
tisan considerations. The next generation 
or two in America, and probably largely in 
Christendom also, is pretty sure to find the 
true preacher more and more vitally in the 
true politics.—GEOoRGE A. GaTEs, in Zhe 
Kingdom. ' 


Che Home 


“Our daily life should be sanctified by doing common things in 


a religious way,” 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—Religion, in having mystery, is in analogy 
with all around it. 

(Son.—Spiritual life is not a visit from a force, but 
a resident tenant in the soul. 

Tues.—The problems of the heart and conscience 
are infinitely more preplexing than those 
of the intellect. 

Wed.—Do not grudge the hand that is moulding 
the still too shapeless image within you. 


Tburs.—Keep in the midst of life. Do not isolate 
yourself. 


¥ti.—He who seeks to serve two masters misses the 
benediction of both. 


Sat.—If aman does not exercise his soul; he ac- 
quires no vigour of moral fibre. 
—Henry Drummond. 


My Robin. 


When I was a child, beside our door, 
In a green and spreading sycamore, 
There sung each morning, with note as clear 
As a crystal brook, and full of cheer, 
A robin. 


I watched his plumage in childish glee, 
And fancied he sung his song for me; 
And the melody lingers in heart and brain, 
Making me often a child again— 

My robin. 


I look for his coming in early spring, 
When the crocus opens, and maples bring 
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Their crimson tassels to kiss the breeze, 
And the sunshine dallies with new-leaved trees, — 
My robin. 


I hear him sing as the sun goes down, 

And the stars come out o’er the silent town; 

But there’s never a harsh or mournful note, 

That wells afresh from the warbler’s throat, — 
My robin. 


And I learn a lesson of hope and cheer 
‘That carries me on from year to year; 
To sing in the shadow as in the sun, 
Doing my part till the work is done, — 
My robin. 
— Sarah K. Bolton, 


—__——=--- a 


Baby Footprints in the Slums. 


Shadows. 


Some time ago I wrote an article on 
‘Child Life in the Slums.” It was circulated 
very generally throughout this country, and 
was afterwards copied and sent out to other 
parts of the world. In my mail, one morn- 
ing not long since, | found a letter from 
India, telling me how that article has been 
read away off in that eastern land. The 
missionary who sent me the tidings had 
herself read it aloud to the class of Hindoos 
among whom she labored; and their hearts 
were so touched by the story of suffering and 
sorrow that they subscribed and sent me 
twelve dollars for our work amongst the out- 
cast babies in this Christian land. 

American dollars have been sent by the 
tens of thousands to evangelize the dark- 
skinned heathen of India, but this is the 
first time I have heard of the return of those 
dollars from far India’s children to bring 
some comfort and hope to our heathen at 
home. Very precious to my heart was this 
gift for our work, 

Sad as are the stories of dead babies, far 
sadder are the stories of the babies that live. 
One pitiful case touched my heart especially, 
for it was during the hot, sultry weather, 
when we are so careful that our babies 
should have the purest of milk, and the most 
watchful care, to ward off that dread summer 
complaint. The father and mother had 
been long without work, and the little room 
was barely furnished, though clean, and the 
family was absolutely starving, while in the 
mother’s arms lay a wee baby, nursing at a 
bottle that had in it nothing but cold water. 
But the cruelties that are sometimes per- 
petrated on these frail little bodies are such 
that to have killed them outright would 
have been a far less crime; and yet the 
wrong-doers often go unpunished, or the 
punishment is so inadequate that they repeat 
the offense as soon as the restraining prison 
doors lie behind them. 

You have seen the tall grass, with its 
neighborly daisies and clover, waving in 
the breeze, and tossing its flowery head, 
powdered with gold, in the warmth of sum- 
mer sunlight. The next day you have 
wakened to find the field shorn, clover and 
daisies, grass tassels and leaves, all lie still 
and withered. While you slept in the early 
dawn the mower’s scythe was busy, and 
they, poor things! fell powerless before it. 
Just so does the angel of death come in the 
heat of summerto our slums. Not to take 
here and there a flower for the heavenly 
garden, but with big sweeping strokes to 
carry off by scores and hundreds these poor 
wee flowers, who have already been so often 
parched for want of water, scorched by the 
sun of suffering, and trampled beneath the 
ruthless feet of men. Infectious disease, 
hereditary taint, improper food, excessive 
heat, and the dread cholera infantum, all 
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claim a hand in this harvest of child lives. 
‘‘How awful! how sad!’’ some mother’s heart 
may sigh; for to her death is the worst and 
most awful thing that could come. But we 
are tempted to whisper an earnest ‘‘Thank 
God!” (much as we grieve to see the tiny 
sufferer breathe its last) for each little flower 
transplanted to the bright, pure, glad garden 
of heaven, from the weed-grown, poisonous 
ground out of which God in his tender love 
has taken them.—Maup B. Boorn, in S. S. 


Times. 
—_—___—_—_—>- 


INSTEAD of books and grammar rules, the 
teacher of languages should commence with 
giving the foreign name to all the familiar 
objects which the schoolroom contains,and 
with which it issurrounded. The doorand 
the window, the teacher’s rostrum and the 
children’s seats, the fire, ‘with the tongs and 
poker,and thecoal-scuttle,the pictures onthe 
wall, and the lobby, where caps and great- 
coats, and umbrellas for a rainy day, and all 
the paraphernalia of a well-ordered school 
are marshalled in orderly array. And not 
only inside but outside the school-house, 
everything that meets the eye of the obser- 
vant tyro should be greeted with the new 
name—the old castle on the bre, the hollow 
cave in theglen, the flowers in the meadow, 
the cloud-cleaving Ben that kisses the sky, 
and the garden of flowers in the green mea- 
dow; also all living creatures that habitually 
meet the eye and delight the soul of a 
healthy young child—the dog that wags his 
tail, the cock that crows, the hen that pecks 
the gravel for grains of corn, the bird that 
sings in the wood, the duck that paddles in 
the pond, andthe trout that risesto the fly; 
all this in the direct and circumambient 
drama of living interest, not grammar 
rules and gray books, should form the ma- 
terial used by the teacher of languages, just 
as directly as the stones from the quarry 
form the material out of which the cunning 
architect trims his cottage or piles his pal- 
ace.—J. S. BLackiE in Littel/’s Living Age. 

> a 

PoweR is a matterof growth. The power 
to help others grows with the habit of doing 
each day a little more for others. ‘‘The 
lifting power of a magnet grows ina very 
curious and unexplained way, by gradually 
increasing the load on itsarmature day by 
day, until it bears aload which at the outset 
it could not havedone.” It is the exhilara- 
tion of our maturer life.to find that we have 
acquired a power of adding burden to bur- 
den, and service to service, which in youth 
would have been impossible. The power to 
serve men grows, like all great and valuable 
qualities, by gradual accretions. As bur- 
den-bearers We ought to grow stronger and 
stronger,for God has madeprovision for our 
growthin this way.—S. S. Zimes. 


EvEN the humblest person who sets before 
his fellows an example of industry, sobriety 
and upright honesty of purpose in life, has 
a present as well as a future influence upon 
the well-being of his country; for his life and 
character pass unconsciously into the lives 
of others, and propagate good example for 
all time to come.—Samuel Smiles. 

Eee e 

TRUE prayer is an effort to find God’s 
will, not to change it. 

—_— ee 

A NEw terrorisadded tothe lives of Eng- 
lish poets—the apprehension that if they 
die, Swineburne may write verses about 
them!—J/ndianapolis News. 
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Appleton, Wis. 
Rabbi E. Gerechter has been re-elected 
professor of Hebrew at Lawrence University. 
He will also instruct an advanced class in 


German. 
Athol, Mass. 


Rev. CarlG. Horst, formerly of Pittsfield, 
has been called to be minister of the Second 
Unitarian Church at this place, and on July 
11th he was installed, E. D. Wilson, Esq., 
one of the congregation, performing the in- 
stallation ceremony, in the course. of which 
he said: 

‘-We ask you to subscribe to no creed, but 
we ask you to preach the faith. We recog- 
nize that as one’s knowledge broadens, his 
belief changes; what is miraculous to the 
child is commonplace to the man. But 
while beliefs change, faith remains, The 
truth, so far as we know the truth, is our 
creed, and nothing that is true is heresy. We 
ask you to broaden our knowledge of the 
truth and to strengthen our faith.”’ 

Lancaster, Pa. 

The cornerstone of a handsome new syna- 
gogue for Cong. Shaarai Shomayim was laid 
on June 30th with Masonic ceremonies, con- 
ducted by District Deputy Grand Master A. 
J. Kaufmann, of Columbia, assisted by the 
local Masonic fraternity. A large crowd was 
present. The religious exercises were par- 
ticipated in by Rev. Dr. J. Y. Mitchell, of 
the First Presbyterian Church, and Rev. Dr. 
J. T. Satchell, of the First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. A sketch of the congregation, 
one of the oldest in America, was read by 
President Bruno Astrich, and an address by 
Rev. Isidore Rosenthal was a special feature 
of the exercises. The new synagogue will 
cost $25,000. Mr. Bruno Astrich in his ad- 
dress referred to the antiquity of the com- 
munity, dating back to 1747. The present 
congregation was organized in 1855 and the 
old synagogue dedicated in 1867. Other 
officers are: Vice-president, Adolph Gansman; 


secretary, Morris Strauss; treasurer, Edward 
M. Cohn; trustees, Jacob Selig, Albert 
Rosenstein and Maurice Rosenthal. 


Che Sunday School. 


The World Js Saved by the Breath of the Schoo: 
Children. 


The Past Sunday School Year. 

Now that another year’s work is behind 
us, many of our Sunday School helpers will 
want to look back at what the year has 
brought forth. Most of them will find ita 
diffi. to measure the success of the 
past year im suv. a way as to draw lessons 
from it for guidance in planning the next 
year’swork. But sucha reflection may do 
much towards improving each individual 
school and perhaps the following questions 
and suggestions will be of service: 

1. Has the year’s work tended to develop 
any special traits of character, good or bad? 
(Sometimes a school asa whole seems de- 
ficient in one particular trait which therefore 
needs cultivation. ) 

2. Have both teachers and scholars been 
led to look on this study-work as a great 
privilege, worthy of hearty attention? (What 
a treat itisto see life through the clear 
glasses of our liberal faith!) 

3. Has the time given to each topic been 
ample to allow of thoroughness in the teach- 
ing, or has there been a skimming over a 
great deal of surface? (Some teachers plan 
each lesson with a view to scoring just one 
point and then driving that point home.) 

4. Have the methods of increasing attend- 


ance and interest been of such a nature as to 
be lasting in their results? (A Lend-a-hand SCRIPTURES gathered from many sources and ar- 


they feel that they have ‘‘a work to do.’’) 


Club and a military brigade may seem|& Co. 
equally effective at first, but the one may 
prove a permanent help,while the other may|ous and effective piece of work. He has 
detract from the proper work of the school.) arranged his selections 

5. Have the scholars contributed their| different heads. 
share towards both the regular services and|mirable. 


the festivals or entertainments? (Most pu-|isnot worthy of the noble company in which 
pils take greater interest in the school when|it is found. At the same time they have not 


of admonition? (A feeling of personal re- 
sponsibility on the part of the pupil and of 
pride in the record of his class will do more 
good than any prizes or censuring. ) 
8. Has the year’s work been presented as 
a detached and completed study or as a step 
ping stone to anotheryear’s work? (Pupils in 
the day schools know that they advance step 
by step, grade by grade.) 
9g. Have the parents been interested in the 
work and worth of the school so as to lend 
their hearty co-operation? (If the parents are 
interested early inthe fall, the year’s work 
may be doubly effective. ) 
10. Has each teacher made his class a lit- 
tle parish in which he could act as friend and 
adviser? (Few teachers seem to appreciate 
this perhaps greatest privilege of their voca- 
tion). ALBERT SCHEIBLE. 

=e @——_____—___ 

For Heavy, Sluggish Feeling 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

It produces healthy activity of weak or dis- 
ordered stomachs that need stimulating, and 
acts as a tonic on nerves and brain, 


Che Study Table 


Honest Money. By Arthur I. 
York: Macmillan & Co. 


Fonda. 
203 Pp.; $1.00, 


New 


Mr. Fonda has written a very interesting 
book. But in this matter of money the 
ministers are ail laymen and so, for that mat 
ter, are all other people except a few who 
might be sought for in congress with a flash- 
light in the day-time and not be found. If 
Mr. Fonda’s opinions are not heretical, they 
are certainly not academic. His discrimina- 
tion between gold and silver is not so rigidly 
in favor of the former as that of the average 
eastern banker and financial editor. The 
free coinage of silver would, he thinks, be 
attended with much immediate disturbance, 
—it would send all our gold abroad for one 
thing,— but ultimately, he thinks, it would 
work advantageously. Would he, then, 
continue the free silver that the grace of 
high prices may ultimately abound —these 
being the work of his high calling? He 
would not. Nor would he cling to the gold 
He proposes a new system of 
paper money, which he contends is very dif- 
ferent from the ‘‘fiat money’”’ of the green 
backers. It appears to be extremely com- 
plicated and utopian, the sort of thing which 
always suggests Omar Khayam’s method of 
world-reformation: 


‘‘Would we not shatter it to bits and then 
Remould it nearer to our heart's desire.’’ 


Incidentally there is some suggestive com. 
ment on current methods and ideas, and the 
new scheme is certainly ingenious, but we 
have as little notion that it can be made in- 
telligible to the average politician ‘‘to profit 
withal,’’ as that the love of country can be 
made to seemto him more than the love of 
party, or the love of party anything better 
than the love of spoils. c. 


standard, 


THE MESSAGE OF Man: A Book oF ETHICAL 


ranged by Stanton Coit. New York: Macmillan 


323 pp.; $2.00, 
Dr. Coit has done herewith a most labori- 


under ninety-two 


The selections are most ad- 
There is hardly one of them that 


jn their continuance the lyric quality which 


6. Has the spirit been kept before the let- 
ter, thethought before the form? (There is 
danger inthe tendency towards routine or 
towards machine-like over-organization. ) 

7- Has there beenthe incentive of privi- 
lege, of duty and of pride in well-doing, 


will make them serviceable for reading in 
public religious services. They are more 
suitable for the closet. Here is a mirror in 
which many a man may see himself with 
dread and shame, and also see the way of 
his redemption from the evil powers. There 
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Carro 
MT. CA RROLL, ier oo 
HAS A SEMINARY (with a Conservatory 9 
Music and School of Art), the peer of any insti- 
tution West or East, in thoroughness of wor, 
beauty of location. healthfulness and ease of ac. 
cess. Send for free ‘‘Oread'’ and get Particulars 


THE BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 
Chicago, Auditorium; 


New York, Boston, St. Louis, Washington, phi). 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Minneapolis 
Berlin, Hemseeee, Dresden, London, Paris. 
The Berlitz Method is based on the “Natura, 
Method."’ instruction is not bytranslation, but» 
conversational exercises in the new language, 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. Send for Circular. 
LE PRANOAIS-—A Monthly Magazine 
containing modern French Comedies, Novels, etc. 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGramma; 
pronunciation andidjoms. Sample copy free, 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added to th othe; 
buildings, and its novel arrangement is wel] 
adapted to the school, with its individual teaching 
and home life for the boys. 

F. B. KNAPP, S. B. 
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The House Beautiful. 


By WILLIAM C. GANNETT, 


Author of ‘‘A Year of Miracle,’’ ‘‘Blessed be 
Drudgery,’’ etc. Paper, ornamental, choice 
edition, price15 cents. (In “Life-Studies” 
form, 6 cents.) 


Contents: The Building of the House; House- 
Furnishing; The Ideal of Beauty; Flower Furnt 
ture; Book Furniture; Our Guests; The Dear 
‘* Togetherness,” 


In the cheaper form the edition is neat and ser- 
viceable. The special edition on rich, tinted paper, 
silk stitched, with neat, illuminated cover, serves 
admirably as a dainty remembrance for a friend, 
and especially to ‘tuck in with wedding-gifts. 


[From Tue New Unity, May 2, 1895-! 


The selection we give in another column from 
“The House Beautiful’’—one of Mr. Gannetts = 
lifting studies which James H. West has just pu ‘ 
lished—was not made because it was the nee 
inspiring word the pamphlet contains. Where . 
is so good perhaps there is no best, though to ou 
mind the section on ‘‘The dear Togetherness R 
fullest of strength, sweetness, and light. But = 
extract was selected simply because it was - 
shortest that could be made to stand by itself. 7 
sending its publisher fifteen cents our reacem - 
procure the little book for themselves; an¢! t A 
want to be strengthened and lifted up, they ¥ 
do so. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by 
BLOCH & NEWMAN, Marquette Bldg:; 
Chicago, or 

JAMES H. WEST, Publisher, 
174 High Street, Bostom 
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161 Twenty-Second St-, 
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are two indexes, which are models of con- 
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two New sermons by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


—O ———- 


|, Death as a Friend. 


dy suggested by D. C. French's group 
. ree reo of Death Staying the Hand 


of the Artist.’ ; 


1], The Selfisnness of Grief. 


A Study of Funeral Customs, and a Plea 
for Cremation. 


—_—_ ee 


Frank utterances on deli- 
cate subjects. Spoken 
with the hope that they 
may reduce somewhat the 
strain of life and dispel 
somewhat the gloom of 
death. 


a 
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PRICE 5 CENTS EACH, 


THE UNITY PUBLISHING CO.,, 


175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


BOOKS BY ELBERT HUBBARD 


Oe 
No Enemy: But Himself 


The Romance of a Tramp. 
full-page illustrations. Bound in ornamenta 
cloth, $1.50. 

The New York Herald of Sept. 2, the Philadel 


phia Press of Sept. 23, the Rochester Herald of 
Sept. 15, and several other papers have each given 


Twenty-eight 


scientious preparation. The first is an index 
of the chaptersand the sentences in the order 
of their occurrence, all changes being indi- 
cated. The authors’ names are not given 
with the selection in the body of the book. 
This is better for the ethical purpose, and it 
pleases the curiosity of the reader, He will 
find himself tasting the different sentences 
and trying to guess their authors. The 
second index is one of authors and editions. 
Baxter, Channing, Emerson, Kempis and 
Milton are in the lead. Cardinal Newman 
and Thomas Paine furnish the same number 
—two! It is certainly remarkable that Par- 
ker does not furnish one. We would agree 
to furnish as many from him as there are 
and not un- 
theirs. Notwith- 
standing this and some other notable omis 
sions, Dr. Coit has earned our gratitude by 
the careful preparation of a book which de- 
serves a wide circulation, Cc. 


from Emerson or Channing, 
worthy to be put with 


THE MEANING OF History AND OTHER HIsTorI- 
CAL Pieces. By Frederic Harrison, New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 1894. 482 pp.; $2.25. 


We have here a series of masterly essays 
from a writer whose least words are weighty. 
In the first, which names the volume, he first 
deals with those who decry the value of his- 
tory and then with those who find its value in 
some fifty different things. For him it isa 
story of the progress of humanity, made 
principally inspiring by the examples of great 
men. He is severe upon the emphasis 
placed on the personal wickedness of the 
past. Buta good deal of that is necessary 


to give us our perspective; to help us to ap- 


two columns or more to reviews of ‘* No Enemy.'| preciate the virtue and the worth. Next we 


One Day 


Bound in ornamental cloth, 50 cents. 


“T enjoyed the book greatly—as a tract it is a 


work of art.’’ Rabbi Solomon Schindler. 


have agreat chapter on ‘*The Connection of 
History”? and then one on ‘*‘Some Great 
Books of History.”” Some of us would vary 
his titles and many of us note the imperfec- 


tion of his American list. ‘*A Survey of the 


The Cincinnati Commercial Gazette inits issue} Thirteenth Century,’’ the century of the 


of May 12, 1894, says: ‘*‘ One Day’ is a dear little 


book all bound in dainty blue and silver. The} great cathedrals of Salisbury and Amiens 


beauty of the cover is only a hint of the sweetness 
and delicacy of the story. You can read it in an 


and Burgos, a century of great rulers, and 


hour, but its lesson of sympathy will benefit you (Mr. Harrison would say) of the virtual close 


for years.” 


The Philadelphia Times of April 21, 1894. says:|Of the Middle Ages, 


Sabatier agrees with 


“It isa coarse sketch of Western life, and includes him in his delightful life of St. Francis of 


on obnoxious burlesque on an impossible preacher. 


It is a book that every library can do without.”’ 


—" 


Forbes of Harvard 


Cloth, bound in Harvard colors, $1.25. 


This book is meeting with fair sale. A few of 


the critics have spoken well of it. 


....FOR SALE BY.... 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Marquette Building, 
CHICAGO, 


Assisi. There are very characteristic chap- 
ters on the work of the French Revolution, 
the treatment wisely sympathetic and com- 
paring the France of 1789 with that of 1889. 
Chapter viii. deals with ‘*The City’’ in four 
parts, ancient, medizval, modern and ideal. 
Next we have impressions of Rome and 
Athens, Constantinople and Paris. In con- 
nection with Constantinople the problem of 
‘tthe sick man” is treated, Mr. Harrison 
does not think that the suppression of ‘‘the 
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Unlifts of Heart and Will, 


‘n Prose and Verse. 


By JAMES H. WEST, 


Author of “The Complete Life,” ‘‘In Love 
with Love,”’ etc. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


paindon /nquirer.—Helpful and interesting. The 

will pe a second thousand has been called for 

notice some guarantee of such a book’s claim to 

annie Christian Life.—A book good for both 
Fang young and for all alike. 

in tee uiterary Magazine.—The poems included 

0 : . 

a high pee oy impressive, many of them being of 

hell Tribune.—Not dogmatic, eg! reve- 

soul. 4 Mag oe divine within the human 
ing ittot i 

and blessedness e heights of larger helpfulness 

os ado Hebrew,—Prose and verse that will 

It 77 SPpeal toan ever-widening circle of readers, 

b fratifying to know that a new edition has 

een demanded. 

wh Herald.—One is very strongly impressed 
/, he sincerity and reality of expression. 


eal Unitarian,—The earnestness, indeed the 
perness, of the writer cannot fail to quickena 
e pful and 


elevating aspiration in the heart of 
every reader S ssp 


Cloth, bevelled, red edges, 106 pages, socts, | M&CeSs4ry. when Monroe’s message in its en}... 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


Ws Dearborn St.,, Chicago.» a 


: 


-|unspeakable Turk’’ would help things much. 


It would mean Russia on the Bosphorus and 
that would mean interminable war. London 
also has a chapter, and at the last we have 
some consideration of the sacredness of 
ancient buildings. Mr. Harrison has the 
true historic sense. Those who generally 
claim this would make the past authoritative 
and final. But it is historic continuity we 
want, and that means the fulfilment of the 
past by the assumption ofits higher mean- 
ing in an order that is forever fresh and new. 
¢. 
THE DIRECTORS OF THE OLD SOUTH 
STUDIES, in Boston, have added to the series 
of Old South Leaflets President Monroe’s 
‘message of Dec. 2, 1823, in which the fam- 
ous ‘*Monroe Doctrine’’ was stated. It is 
fortunate that at this time, when there are 
such frequent appeals and often such ignor- 


jant appeals to the Monroe Doctrine, the 


| original document is thus made available for 


everybody. Ignorancg at any rate_is un- 


tirety may be had for five cents. A few 
ief - paragraphs vin thé m¢ssage formulate 
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CLEARANCE SALE 
BOOKS != 


We desire to reduce our stcck of books. 


We append 


a list of desirable books at a reduced price, which includes 


postage. In ordering, give second choice, in case first selec- 
tion is sold. 
| Regular [SPECIAL 
Price. | PRICE. 
Allen, (H. W.)--Outline of Christian History..... $ .75| $ .55 
6 $6 —Positive Religion,...............--| 1.25] 1.00 
Ayres, (M. C.)—Philips Brooks in Boston.......... .50| .35 
Barrows, (S. J.) — The Doom of the Majority...... .50| .40 
Bartol, (C. A. )—The eT eo eee a ree I.25| 1.00 
emeeiet, CES. Pie )—-F AMOUR coccccccccces 0900 see. 1.00} .50 
Browning's Poems.......-.cccccee -seseceeecesees-| 1.00] .70 
Bulfinch, (S G )—The Harp and The Cross..... eces| 80} .65 
Clarke, (J. F.) —Orthodoxy: its Truths and Errors....| 1.25) 1.00 
6 ‘¢ —Steps of Belief...... Pere rr es T ic acl Qi Gee 
Crowe, (W. S.)—Phases of Religion in America......| 1.00) .75 
Daily Bread and other Stories....... pescsccstsocces| Cor .60 
Frothingham, (O. B.)—Life of Theodore Parker..... 2.00] 1.50 
6 ‘©  —Religion of Humanity.......-| 1.50) 1.15 
Foote, (H. W.)—The Insight of Faith............... -50| .45 
Gannett, (W. C.)— Life of Ezra Stiles Gannett......| 1.00) .80 
Hale, (E. E.)—Helpful Words......... Soececeseces| 3.00) .7§ 
Hall, (E. H.)—Orthodoxy and Heresy in the Chris- 
SURR KARMROMs csc dese ssccsvess Tie. ea 
Hawthorne, (N. )—Scarlet Letter...........cee.002-| «30 20 
Higginson, (I. W. and Mary T.)—Such as they are...| 1.00) .75 
Newton, (R. H.)—Church and Creed..... .......... ae 
6 ‘¢ —Book of the Beginnings...........| 1.00) .75 
6 1¢ te EMO n cc cece sscte ci be ec us ws I.00|] .75 
ce ‘¢ —Right and Wrong Uses of the Bible} .75| .55 
6 —*¢ —Social Studies...... Sechpaes covoe | 2.00] 398 
6 UG CRORES 6 vue tec eecnsccedoesess| 4.08 2.00 
Prize Story Book: 
Appleton, (Miss Anna E.)—Stories of Eva......| .80] .60 
Cheney, (Mrs. Ednah D. )—Faithful to the Light, 
ee eet Ws 65k. Wins Seeiawietidc+l Bal ~~ be 
Foster, (Sarah Haven)—Watchwords for Little 
Soldiers...%..... seoceccsvccvcsqueess| ..80] «60 
Fry, (Clara W. T.)—Little Splendid’s Vacation.| .80| .60 
Peckham,( Mrs. MaryC.)—Father Gabrielle’s Fairy| .80|) .60 
Thurston, (Louise M. )—Forest Mills............| .80|] .60 
Scattered Leaves; compiled by Channing Auxiliary...| 1.00} .75 
. ... ¢ Be “ARABS ae een ee ee 
Spiritual Life; Studies of Devotion and Worship....| 1.00) .75 
story of the Nation:—Chaldea ..........cccscccesceces!| 3.50] 2:30 
$6 6 fo . i pada i ss eek) hs Keke 06 se pet. dae ae 
Taussig, (F. W.)—The Silver Situation inthe U.S...| .75) .55 
We PORE OD POC. coc hice dense ct ventidoedoesees. | 8.00: 9a 
Any of the above delivered FREE, on receipt of price. Send 


orders to 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Marquette Blidg., ~ 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Echoes from Central Music Hall. 


Gems of Thought from 
The Recent Sermons of the late 


_ Professor David Swing. 


A TREASURE FOR THE DEVOUT, 
A BOOK FOR THOUGHTFUL MINDS, 


FOR LIBERAL THINKERS, STUDENTS, 


AND THE MINISTRY. 


Compiled by THOMAS W. HANDFORD. 


Bound in English Silk, Gilt Top, $1.00. 


FOR SALE BY 
BLOCH & NEWMAN, _ .- 


yee we CHICAGO. 


175 Dearborn St., 
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The New Unity. 


July 18, 1895, 


Helpful and lateresting 


WRITINGS BY 
JAMES H. WEST. 


IN LOVE WITH LOVE. Four Life- 
Studies, Cloth, bevelled, red edges, 109 
pages, 50 cents. 
ConTENTS: — Transfigurations; Serenity; True 

Greatness; Our Other Selves. 


THE COMPLETE LIFE. Six Addresses. 

Cloth, 112 pages, 50 cents. 

*‘Words brave andtrue. Every word the author 
indites is golden, and should be read by young and 
old. Such books are genuine uplifts of heart and 
mind, and when we get to heaven, if we ever do, 
through earth’s sordid dust and mire, we shall 
have men like James H. West to thank for finding 
our way there,.’’— Chicago Evening Journal, 


Character and Love. 


Compiled and arranged by ALFRED W. MAR- 
TIN, from the Religious and Moral Writ 
ings of all lands and times. Cloth, §0 cts, 


Topics: Brotherhood, True Worship, Character, 
Holy Living, Selfishness, Diligence, Integrity, 
Duty, Loyalty to Truth, God, Tolerance, Man- 
hood, Nature, Justice, Humility, Obedience, Life, 
Fraternity of Religions, Prophets and Sages, 
Prayer, The Commonwealth of Man, and others, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
175 Dearborn Street, CHICACO, 


GIFT BOOKS 


Especially Appropriate for Easter. 


Borrowings and 
More Borrowings 


Two Companion Volumes of 
Poems and Selections from 
Great Authors. 

Square, 12mo., handsomely bound in white 
and gold and colors. Price, 75c. each. 


FOR THOUCHT ana 


FOR REMEMBRANCE. 


A Dainty Cift Booklet of Poems and 
Seiections. 


Square, 12mo., white embossed cover, 
Price, 35c. each, 


The above named gift books may be had 
singly or together from or will be sent 
postpaid on receipt of price by 


Unity Publishing Company, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


: +. isscarcely less attractive 
Al alifornia than the Winter season 


there. You may doubt 


oe Summer this. Itisexplained and 


owwwwwwwwwwwewu~~ verified in our illustra- 

ted book—‘‘To California and Back.’’ For 

free copy, address 

G. T. NICHOLSON, G@. P. A., Monadnock Bldg., 
CHICAGO. 


JOIST COUT s 


HEART-BEATS 


A Book of Meditations 


— > 


PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 


With Portrait, and Biographical Sketch 
of the Author by Rev. Samuel 
J. Barrows, 


Cloth, Red Edges, 330 Pages, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearbora Street, Chicago. 


useful to read these in their setting, to get an 
idea of our political conditions and relations 
at the time. The message is supplemented 
here by historical notes and references to the 
literature of the subject; and the leaflet 
should be in the hands of every politician 
and editor and student of history in the 
country. The number of this leaflet (56) is a 
reminder of the great mass of valuable his- 
torical documents already published in the 
series of Old South Leaflets. The leaflets 
are a boon to our schools and our people,— 
Directors of the Old South Meeting House, 


Boston. 
——_—__— - 0 <—___ 


The Magazines. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE has had some very 
interesting numbers recently. That of June 
29 contains the article on Burmese Women 
from Blackwood’s Magazine, by a British 
official who has spent many years in the 
country (Fielding), and an interesting review 
of ‘‘A Century of Science’’ from the M/onthly 
Review. From the former it appears that 
‘‘nowhere under the sun has any nation ac- 
corded to its women such absolute freedom, 
such entire command of their lives and pro- 
perty, as have the Burmese’’; and that ‘‘of 
all women in the world none are more 
womanly than she is,”’ ‘‘to those that know 
her she is everything that is lovely and de- 
sirable in womanhood.”’ The issue of July 6 
contains the most judicious article on the re 
ligion of India that we have anywhere seen. 
It was written for Zhe Comtemporary Review 
by G. Mackenzie Cobban, a broad-minded 
missionary of many years’ experience, and is 
appreciative and sympathetic without being 
in the least partisan or fulsome. There is 
also an instructive article on ‘‘Italian Dis- 
union,’’ and a study of life in theseventeenth 
century, ‘*The Home Life of the Verneys.’’ 


THE PHILISTINE for July seems to us a 
more pleasing number than its predecessor, 
Its fun-poking is somewhat more genial, and, 
generally speaking,there is more of the smile 
and less of the sneer. Walter Blackburn 
Harte contributes an ‘‘Interview with the 
Devil,’’in which he brings out the ingrati- 
tude of the clergy to the prince of darkness; 
Elbert Hubbard writes tolerantly of ‘‘Fashion 
in Letters and Things,’’and Eugene R. White 
asks ‘*‘Where is’ Literature At??? Wm. 
McIntosh, L. Baker, E. R. Champlin, R. B, 
Mahany and G. F. W. also contribute. We 
would urge the managing editor to be more 
careful in regard to proof-reading. In both 
issues we have noticed blunders, and a maga- 
zine like Zhe PAilistine, whose charm is so 
largely in its get-up, should make special 
effort to keep its form perfect. 


IN THE Pidlical World for July Dr. Gus- 
tav Weil’s ‘‘Introductions to the Quran’’ 
reaches a very interesting point, treating 
of the origin of the caliphate, the 
origin of the Muslim sects, and of several 
of the specific doctrines of Islam. It is ac- 
companied by a small but helpful bibli- 
ography. Inthis number, the University of 
Chicago announces its forthcoming Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, a bi-monthly of 
which Head Professor Albion W. Small is to 
be editor-in-chief. 


the doctrine itself, but it is interesting and| 


—— 


A book of more than passing interest and value. —BOSTON TRAVELER 


Liié and thé Gonditions oF Survival 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF ETHICS, 
SOCIOLOGY AND RELIGION 


POPULAR LECTURES AND DISCUSSIONS BEFORE THE 
BROOKLYN ETHICAL ASSOCIATION 


1 Cosmic Evo.tutTion As RELATED TO Etuics. By Dr. 
Lrewis G. JANES. 

2 SoLarR Enereay. By A. EMERSON PALMER. 

8 Tue ATMOSPHERE AND LIFE. By Dr. R. G. Eccoues. 

4 Water. By Rossirer W. Raymonp, Pu. D. 

5 Foop As RELATED TO LIFE AND SURVIVAL. By 
Pror. W. O. ATWATER. 

6 THe ORIGIN OF STRUCTURAL VARIATIONS. By PRor. 

* Epwarp D. Cops, Pu. D. 

7 LocoMOTION AND ITS RELATION TO SuRVIVAL. By 
Dr. Martin L. HOLBROOK. 

8 Lapor As A Factor IN Evoxuution. By Dr. Davin 


ALLYN GORTON. 

9 PrRoTEecTIVE CovertIna. By Mrs. Lizzie C. Warp. 

10 SHELTER AS RELATED TO THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE. 
By. Z. SIDNEY SAMPSON. 

11 Hasit. By Rev. JoHn WHITE CHADWICK. 

12 From NATURAL TO CHRISTIAN SELECTION. By ReEv. 
JOHN C. KIMBALL. 

18 Sanrration. By JAMES AVERY SKILTON. 

14 Rewieron AS A Factor In Human Evo.uutTion. By 
Rev. Epwarp P. PowELt. 


One large crown octavo volume of 447 pages, including a complete 
index. Cloth, uniform with previous volumes issued for the Brooklyn 
Ethical Association. Sent to any address, expressage prepaid, on 
receipt of $2.00. A limited supply of the separate lectures, except 
numbers 7 and 8, which are out of print, may be had at tencentsa 
copy. Specimen pages free. 


Bloch & Newman, 
1441 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS for July isan 
especially interesting number. One need not 
accept all Dr. le Plongeon’s theories to re_ 
cognize that there is great value in that 
archeologist’s investigations in Yucatan, 
some notion of which is given in the article 
on ‘*Mexico as the Cradle of Man’s Primitive 
Traditions.’’ The sketchy article on the Politi- 
cal Leaders of New South Wales would have 


.. The Tower Hill Pleasure Company... 


OFFICERS : 


President, JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 3939 Langley Avenue, Chicago. 
Secretary, ENos L. JoNEs, Hillside, Wisconsin. 
Treasurer, LLoyp G. WHEELER, {119 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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ps company owns and controls a summer resting place, consisting of fifty-nine acres, 

covering the historic site of the old Helena Shot Tower, conspicuous in the 
territorial history of Wisconsin. It is situated on the Wisconsin river, three miles from 
Spring Green on the Prairie du Chien Division of the C. M. & St. P. Ry. The property 
now includes: Dining Hall, Ice-house, Water-works, Pavilion, Gatekeeper’s Lodge, 
Stables, four Long-houses and six private cottages. The grounds are open July, Augus! 
and September, during which time board can be obtained at the Dining Hall for $3-5° a 
week. A section in the Long-house, furnished to accommodate two people, is ~ c 


week; special terms for the season of three months. For board address Mrs. 


had greater value had it been accompanied 


Lackersteen, 4014 Ellis Avenue, Chicago; aftr July 1st, Spring Green, Wis. 
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PREMIUM LIST 


THE PUBLISHERS OF 


The New Unity 


. OFFER FOR... 


Every new subscriber, at $2.00 per 
year, payable in advance, 


One Dollars Worth of Books 


To be selected from the following list. 


teThis offer is made to subscribers only.*@a 


Publications by JENKIN LLOYD JONES: 


Regular Price. 


The Chorus of Faith, - - - - $1.25 
As heard in the Parliament of Religions, A 
book of selections giving points of harmony 
between the representatives of the various re- 
ligions. Edited by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
The Faith that Makes Faithful, - - .50 
By W.C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 
The Word of the Spirit: - - : ae 
To the Nation, City, Church, Home, Individual. 
Practical Piety, - - - - ~ .30 
Applied Religion, 
I. A New Help for the Drunkard, - .10 
II. Tobacco, the Second Intoxicant, - se 
Ill. No Sex in Crime, ,; - - .10 
IV. Not Institutions but Homes, - «= - .10 
The Religions of the World, 
I. Moses, the Hebrew Law Giver, ~ .10 
II. Zoroaster, the Prophet of Industry, - oo 
III. Confucius, the Prophet of Politics, = .10 
IV. Buddha, the Light of Asia, - ~ ooo 
V. Socrates, the Prophet of Reason, - .10 
VI. Jesus, the Founder of Christianity, - -10 
VII. Mohammed, the Prophet of Arabia, - -10 
The Cause of the Toiler, - - ec 
The Intellectual Life, - - - +. 
Ten Great Novels, - - = = = 6a 
Complete Report of the Proceedings of 
the First American Congress of 
Liberal Religious Societies, Paper, 
116 pp., ~ — ~ - - oa 
“Liberty and Life,” - - - - esto 
Discourses by E. P. Powell. Paper, 208 pp. 
The Crucifixion, - - - 25 
2 From a Jewish Standpoint. By Dr. E. G. Hirsch. 
m 
: REMEMBER: For every new subscriber, at $2.00 
e, per year, payable in advance, we will send, 
= postpaid, books to the value of $1.00. Address, 


“ BLOCH & NEWMAN, Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


bya brief statement of the present political 
situation in Australia. The other special 
feature of the month is the paper on ‘*Wall 
Street and the Credit of the Government”’ by 
the editor of Bradstreet’ s. 


THE BisBeELoT for July is devoted to the 
late John Addington Symond’s essay on 
‘‘The Pathos of the Rose in Poetry,’’ to 
which isappended Andrew Lang’s charming 
lines **On the Garland Sent to Rhodocleia.’’ 
Mr. Mosher has again demonstrated his ex- 
cellent taste in selecting this beautiful essay 
which combines so rarely literary charm with 


the charm of learning. 

LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF 
Goop MEN AND GREAT has its June number 
devoted to Victor Hugo. Readers of THE 
New Unity have already had the pleasure 
of reading the first of the three divisions into 
which the essay is divided, and we promise 


them that they will find the sketch of the 


great writer’s home at the Isle of Guernsey, 
the scene of ‘**The Toilers of the Sea,’’ 
pleasant reading. 


Dr. HENRY C. McCooKk’s new volume, 
entitled **Old Farm Fairies; or, a Summer 
Campaign in Brownieland Against King 
’ will be published July 
20, by Messrs. George W. Jacobs & Co,, 
Philadelphia. 


most interesting form, some of his observa- 


Cobweaver’s Pixies, 
It presents in a pleasant and 


tions and findings in natural history. The 
spiders are assigned the part of Pixies or 
goblins, and the Brownies are made to per- 
sonify insect forms, especially those useful 
to man and against which spiders wage con- 
It isa book that will interest 


old and young alike. 


tinual war. 


Dr. ANDREW D. WHITE has an article on 
‘‘Beginnings of Scientific Criticism’’ in the 
Popular Science Monthly for July. It tellshow 
the first few scholars to turn scientific inves- 
tigation upon the Hebrew Scriptures weer 
suppressed as they arose, and how wider and 
wider acceptance has been won for their re- 
sults by the increasing number of their suc- 
cessors. 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to THe New Unity for review 
will be promptly acknowledged under this head- 
ing, and all that seem to be of special interest to 
the readers of Tus New Unity will receive further 
notice. Any book mentioned, except foreign ones, 
may be obtained by our readers from Unity Pub- 
lishing Co., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago, by forward- 
ing price named below. 


THE WATCH FIRES OF 776. By Samuel 
Adams Drake. Illustrated. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard, 270 pp:; $1.25. 


THE Boy SOLDIERS OF 1812, By Everett 
T. Tomlinson. (War of 1812 Series.) Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 319 pp.; $1.50. 


THomMas Boosic: A Complete Enough 
Account of his Life and Singular Disappear- 
ance. Narration of the Scribe. By Luther 
Marshall. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 349 pp.; 
$1.50. 


YALE YARNS: Sketches of Life at Yale 
University. By John Seymour Wood. [llus- 
trated. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 307 pp.; $1.00. 


AN OLD MAN’s RoMANCE. A tale written 
by Christopher Craigie. Boston: Copeland 
& Day. 215 pp.; $1.25. 


First PoEMS AND FRAGMENTS, By Philip 
Henry Savage. Boston: Copeland & Day. 
96 pp.; $1.25. 

THE EpUCATIONAL IDEAL: AN OUTLINE 
oF Irs GROWTH IN MODERN TIMEs. By 
James Phinney Munroe. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 262 pp.; $1.00. 


PRAISE AND THANKS: A Hymn Book for 
the Young People’s Christian Union of the 
Universalist Church. Boston: Universalist 
Publishing House. Paper boards; pp. 96. 


WATER TRAMPS, or THE CRUISE OF THE 
‘Sea Birp.” By George Herbert Bartlett. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’sSons. 313 pp-; 


j 


A Boo k for 
To=-Day.—= 


REV. W. D. SIMOND’S NEW VOLUME OF 
PATRIOTIC ADDRESSES, 


American Liberty. 


Contains earnest and able discussions of some 
of the greatest questions now before 
the public. 


Its quality is as I expected—strong aud 

me ie pea, 
Broad, free and progressive, but none the less 
morally conservative.—7he Christian Register. 


Honest thoughts clothed in weighty words which 
will arouse hearty response from all imbued with 
the spirit of freedom and truth.—Aeligio- PAilo- 
sophical Journal, 


American Liberty is a large and timely subject, 
and the words of this volume have the true ring. 
The sentences carry much of the fireand magnet- 
ism of Mr. Simonds at his best.—Tue New 
UNITY. 


Price per volume, postpaid (paper, 8vo, 
pp. 216), 50 cents. 
Address, 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Marquette Building, CHICAGO, 


Our Heredity from God 


CONSISTING OF 


LECTURES ON EVOLUTION. 
By E. P. POWELL. 


— o-—-—— 


‘* This “book [now in its fourth edition] is dedi- 
cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself. may find satisfaction in that rev- 
elation of Eteinal Life and Truth which is steadily 
unfolded to us by Science.”’ 


Price, $1.75. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


*The restless Eve, not the indolent Adam, as 
the parent of civilization.” 


THE WOMEN’S UPRISING, 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 
A sermon suggested by the Woman’s Con- 
gress held in Chicago last May. Neatly print- 


ed, with attractive cover. Will make a pleas- 
ant souvenir of this memorable congress. 


Single copies 10 cents. By the hundred, $6.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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AVEATS, TRADE MARKs 


C 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN a OBTAIN A PATENT? For 2 

an answer and an honest opin write t 
UNN & CO., who have bad near! v vena? 
experience inthe patent business. mmunica- 
tions strictly confidential. A Handbook of In- 
formation concerni Pa conte and how to ob- 
of mechan- 


tain them sent free. “Lise a catalogue 
through Munn & reenye 
al notice in the Nclentific ane rican, 
thus are pronase widely before | = with- 


inventor. This 
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ation . on scientific work in the 
ear. e ies sent free. 

Building Editi nen’ hly,. 8 a yea. om 

es, 25 cents. ‘gt, 

plates, in colors, A otographs of. aad new 

ince d with pean eee enabling builders to show the 


ota ton, contracts. Address 
CO., Nuw mW YORK, 361 BRroaDWAaY¥. 
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The New Unity. 


PURELY VEGETABLE —= 


Is true of AYER’S Pills. They are easy to take, and 
equally safe and effective for young or old; they cure bilious- 
. hess and liver troubles and are always reliable, 


m_AYER’S PILL 


Highest Awards at World’s Fair. 


FT ee a a a a ee ie i i ee i ee ie a a 


AYER'S THE ONLY SARSAPARILLA 


ADMITTED AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


OFFICIAL REPORT 


COMPLETE PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 


First American Congress 
Liberal Religious Societies, 


Held at Chicago May 22, 23, 24 & 25, 1894. 


Qua 


TT 


The Contents Include Papers Read and 
Addresses Made by 


Rev, W. D. Simonps, 
Mr. W. M. SALYER, 

Rev. M. J. SAVAGE, 

Rev. H. M. Simmons, 
Pror. ALBION W. SMALL, 
Miss SADIE AMERICAN, 
Mr. EF, P. Powe, 

Dr, ALEX. KENT, 

Mr. V. R. GHANDI, 


Dr. Hiram W. Tuomas, 
REV. JOHN FAVILLE, 

Dr. E. G. Hirscu, 

Rev. J. Lu. JONEs, 

Mr. B. F. UNDERWooD, 
Rev. F. E. DEwHuRsT, 
REV. CAROLINE BARTLETT, 
Rev. M. St. C. WRIGHT, 
KINZA RIUGE HIRAI, 

Rev. A. N. ALCOTT, Mr. H. R. WHITMoRE, 


Rev. A. W. GouLp, Rev. R. A. WHITE, 
AND ALL OTHERS, 
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Paper Cover, Quarto Size, 116 Pages, 25c. 


Discount allowed on orders in quantity. 


PUBLISHED ONLY BY 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, 
175 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO. 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


Dr. E. G. HIRSCH. 


i 


—-, 


The Crucifixion. Viewed from a Jewish Standpoint.... 
The Jews and Jesus. 
Jesus, his Life and his Times.................0.5. 


i Ms rt 


MEADOW-GRASs: Tales of New England 
Wife. By Alice Brown. Boston: Copeland 
% Day. 315 pp.; $1.50. 

Doctor Izarp. By Anna Katherine 
‘reen. New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons, 
68 pp.; $1.00, 

NATURAL TAXATION: AN INQUIRY INTO 
(HE PRACTICABILITY, JUSTICE AND EFFECTS 
oF A-SCIENTIFIC AND NATURAL METHOD OF 


TAXATION, By Thomas G. Shearman. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 239 pp.; $1.00, 


SELECT DISCOURSES AND ESSAYS FROM 
THE WorRKS OF WM. ELLERY CHANNING. 
Edited with an introduction by W. Copeland 
Bowie, London: Philip Green. 420 pp.; 
2s5.6d., 


THE RECONCILIATION OF RELIGION WITH 


SCIENCE. By Corvinus. Chicago (213 E. 
Indiana St.): H. L. Green. Paper, pp. 39; 
25 cents. 


Has MENTAL HEALING A VALID SCIEN- 
TIFIC Reticrous Basis. Substance of a 
paper read by invitation before the Clergy- 
men’s **Monday Club’’ (Unitarian Ministers 
of Boston and Vicinity), June 3, 1895. By 
Henry Wood. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Paper; 31 pp.; 3 cents, 10 for 25 cents, 50 
for $1.00, 100 for $1.75. 


0 


Wanted, a New Diet. 


If you eat Jemons, says a high authority 
on dietetics, you will prolong your life. If 
your tastes lead you to the tomato, another 
authority remarks, you will surely die young. 
Beware of it, for the insidious cancer lurks in 
every ovule. And now the learned savants 
tell us that even in the succulent and deli- 
cious oyster grim death lies concealed. That 
bivalve, after all these years, has been found 
by science to be infested with the deadly 
typhoid bacillus, which lives and thrives in- 
side the shell. How we have managed to 
live so long and eat so many oysters must re- 
main matters of startling surprise. In doing 
so, we have unconsciously impeded the work 
of the investigator, and seriously trifled with 
one whose beautiful experiments in bacteri- 
ology are atonce the joy and delight of the 
world. Accounts of them are published now, 
so that all may read, heed and run. It bas 
long been known that appendicitis, one of 
the most aristocratic and fashionable com- 
plaints of the period, may be pushed to un- 
pleasant extremities by indulgence in the 
juicy raspberry unrelieved of its cluster of 
chromic seeds. Life has been made a bur- 
den tosome because the caterer to our animal 
wants occasionally mistakes the wild toadstool 
for the tender and nutritious mushroom. But 
even mushrooms have slain their thousands, 
for are they not members of the fungus 
family? and we all know what an overdose 
of fungi will do for us, unless the family 
physician ison hand, It was a dish of lam- 
preys, of which his Majesty ‘‘was inordinately 
fond,’’ which did for an English king; and 
what the lamprey accomplished with ease so 
long ago, he is very fit to do again in this 
age of high living. Beans will produce their 
bad spells upon frames too weak to resist 
their seductive encroachments, and peas, 
whether split or whole, yellow or green, 
will provoke calamitous consequences. The 
clam, the prawn and the lobster vie witn one 
another in tormenting the inner man, so to 
speak, and the shrimp inspires visions that 
are hideous. No one can forget that that 
amiable and foolish bird, the partridge, is 
often loaded with a bane which creates dis- 


The Doctrines of OC **®*e®*eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
Paul, the Apostle-of Heathen Judaism, or Christianity..... 


———— 


FOR SALE BY 


BLOCH & CO., Publishers, 


tress; and there is no. balm in Gilead which 
can soothe the unhappy mortal who, sooner 


or later, meets his fate in the canned meats 


and fruits to which his more or less depraved 
taste has led him. Too much meat, says one, 
makes men vicious and cross. Tripe and 
onions produce in some the bovine quality; 
and though the sausage possesses a distinct 


175 Dgarsorn Street, CHICAGO, 


charm of its own, it too has power to make 


and head with 
Pearline, and 
see 
how 
re- 
freshing 
=) 
and 
com- 
forting it is. A Pearline 
shampoo, even if you don’t 
take it very often, will keep 
the scalp beautifully clean and 
healthy. Don’t use too much. 
Not that there’s any harm jn 
it, but it'll take too long to 
wash the suds off, and yoy 
might grumble about that. 
Use your Pearline in the 
bath. You'll feel invigorated 
after it. It’s very much like 
a Turkish or a Russian bath 
—except that it costs almost 
nothing, and that you take it 
at home, without any trouble 
or fuss. 441 JAMES PYLE, N. Y, 


“Liberty and Life” 


» 


DISCOURSES BY 


mF. rare el. 


CONTENTS : 


LIFE AND DEATH; WHAT THEY ARE. 


SIN A CRIME AGAINST LIFE: RIGHTEOUS. 
NESS OBEDIENCE TO LAW, 


SINNING AGAINST THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

A SOUND MIND IN A SOUND Bopy. 

Is THE AVERAGE LIFE WORTH THE LIVING? 
THE TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL AND THE GOOD. 


Not ALLOPATHY NOR HOMEOPATHY, BUT 
SYMPATHY. 


THE TRUE LIFE. 

THE DOING CREED. 

el HE KEYS. 

A BUNDLE OF PARADOXES. 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR ORTHODOXY, 
THE Two THEOLOGIES. 

NATURAL MORAL COMPENSATION, 
CHARACTER, 

THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 
NEw YEAR IN 1982. 


Paper cover, 208 pp.; postwaid. 25 cls. 


Price Reduced from 9c. 


Unity Publishing Co. 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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NO PAIN! 
NO poison 


REMOVES THE TOE-CORN EVERY 
A TRIAL SIZE BOX 


FOR A 2-CENT STAMF. 
GIANT CHEMICAL CO., - PHILADELP 


A-CORN SALVE 


& 


‘DYSPEPSIA 


and “and how to lose it.” Our booklet << 
interest you—if you're a dyspeptic. Mail 


for th king. 
WEART & CO., Philadelphia, Pé. 
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aE CROWN PERFUMERY CO. 


Have much pleasure in introducing to their 
American clientele 
their latest perfume 


July I 8, I 895. 


The New Unity. 


319 


lk 


of 177 New Bond Street, London, 


M AT-SU-KI-TA . 


This delightful , 
scent differs in odor 
from anything here- 
tofore produced. It | 
has been called “an 
incomparably delic- 
ious perfume.** We 
heartily commend it 
ito all lovers of the 
elebrated 
Crab-Apple Blossoms 


AND 


a 
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THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 


CHIMESand 


ce and ta one. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BAL MORE, MD. 


22 WANT a BARGAIN? sP:% WISH to sell? 
LANTERNS WANTED ANDOR SALE 


HAR BACH &CO.809Filbert St. PhilaPa 


THE 


Free Church Record, 


A Bi-Monthly Journal of 44 pages. 


Devoted to the Advancement of 


UNIVERSAL RELIGION. 


UNSECTARIAN AND FREE. 
SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 PER YEAR. 


Address, SAM’L COLLYER. TACOMA, WASH, 


Mozoomdar’s Book 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorar 
CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 193 pages. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


The “idea” in this remarkable book may be 
best briefly stated by combining a saying of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the Brahmo leader, with 
a sentence or two from the author’s Introduc- 
tion: “Was not Jesus Crrist an Asiatic? He 
and his disciples were Asiatics, and all the 
agencies primarily employed for the propaga- 
tion of ihe gospel were Asiatic. In fact, Chris- 
tianity was founded amd developed by Asiatics 
inAsia. . . . Yet the Christ that has been 
brought to us in India is an Englishman, with 
English manners and customs about him and 
with the temper and spirit of an Englishman 
in him. Hence it is that the Hindu people 
Shrink back. . . Go to the rising sun in 
the Kast, not to the setting sun in the West, if 
you wish to see Christ in the plenitude of his 
glory and in the fullness and freshness of the 
Primitive dispensation. ‘In England and Eu- 
rope we find apostolical Christianity almost 
aed there we find the life of Christ formu- 
Hy into lifeless forms and antiquated sym- 
et - . « Look at this picture and that: 
a is the Christ of the East, and that of the 

est. When we speak of the Western Christ, 
be speak of the incarnation of ena |! form- 

8m, ethical and physical force. hen we 
speak of an Eastern Christ, we speak of the in- 
carnation of unbounded love and grace.” 4 


Thirteen Chapters. viz., The Bathing, Fast- 

Pa; paying, eaching, Rebuking, We ping, 

ry gmming, Trusting, Healing, Feasting, Part- 

ng, Dying, and Reigning Christ. 

i. existence of this book is a phenomenon, 

a than a curiosity ; and rich as anew, fresh 

— very suggestive study of the character and 

of Christ.—Christian Union. 

i, : is a stroke ot genius. lt contains a whole 

ent as Yd of Christianity. Jesus was an Ori- 
He is only to be rightly interpreted by 


—~ Oriental mind. This fascinating book comer, 


Ontne elation of essential Christianity.— The 


FOR SALE BY 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicage. 


character, that 


y| disturbances in otherwise happy homes. Its 
twin brother, the humor-producing bologna, 
~imay be eaten cold without alarm; but im- 
prisonment makes him restless, and gives one 
*|that tired feeling. Pork, though one might 
preserve a yardful of moly as a safeguard, 
»|Suggests trichinosis and the trick of Circe. 
Che haggis is shrouded in mystery, but fortu- 
nately, we are condemned to make a dash at 
a dish of it only once a-year. Fish will stim- 
~julate the blood, Even with the king of the 
®| tribe, salmon, we are never quite safe. The 
» eruptive qualities of the rash oatmeal are too 
familiar to be questioned, 


Alas! what are we to eat, what are we to 


forego? Vegetables have their devotees: 
but in the potato there is gluten; in the fiery 
horse-radish there are the seeds of indiges- 
tion and indignation; in the cabbage or the| | 
cauliflower there is often agony. 


Insect life 


dwells complacently in the golden pippin, 
and propagates in the northern spy. 
diet, surely, is sorely needed, if we must 
keep pace with the progress of science and 
the results of the investigations of the doc- 
tors. The old foods must go. ‘They have 
killed too many. 


A new 


An appeal to the Grand 


Diet of Worms might be made for succor, 
but do we not know that even the worm will 
turn?—Atlantic Monthly for June. 


—__——_—P o> SSS 
The Second Summer, 


many mothers believe, is the most precar- 
ious in achild’s life; generally it may be true, 
but you will find that mothers and physicians 
familiar with the value of the Gail Borden 


Eagle Brand Condensed Milk do not so re- 


gard it. 


——____—>-e = 


Natural Causes of Lying. 


Nothing is more common than to find 


children, with an evidently rudimentary. con- 
ception of truth, who willfully and often for 
no reason make exaggerated or false. state- 
ments, who seem really to deceive them- 
selves as well as others, who make their rela- 
tives miserable by threatened lack of respon- 
sibility, which, spreading out in many ways, 
point to an unhappy or disgraceful life. 


This fear is so common that the majority 


of people, I fancy, have felt it more or less. 


It is sonatural to regard truth as the founda- 
tion of our whole moral structure, to look 
upon itas the loveliest product of a fine 
any deviation from it 
must necessarily be held as most unfortun- 
ate. Ishould be similarly impressed if I did 
not feel certain that the fear is often wrongly 
placed, that this habitual telling of false- 
hood has its origin, not in viciousness or a 


spontaneous desire to decieve, but rather in 
causes for which, the person is not entirely 


responsible; which on the contrary, are the 
natural results of natural causes.—NATHAN 
OPPENHEIM, M.D.,in Zhe Popular Science 
Monthly,for July. 


— Ol Oe iti 


The Berlin Fire Department. 


The Berlin fire department is the oldest 
professional organization of the kind on the 


continent, and, without a doubt, also the 


most efficient. It is organized on military 
lines, and the firemen, as well as their ofh- 
cers, have their regular daily drills. The 
progress within the last few years has been 
enormous, and many novel appliances and 
machines, electric apparatus and other im- 
provements have been introduced, The 
‘‘scaphander” is a suit of asbestos and rub- 


ber with a helmet of hard rubber fitting 


hermeticallyupon the suit. A plate of glass, 
specially prepared to stand great heat with- 


out cracking, is imbedded in the front of the 


helmet and allows the wearer to see plainly. 


THE NEW UNITY 
GLUBBING LIST 


FOR 1895. 


Any one wishing to subscribe for either one 
or more of the following publications, 
can do so at the prices as announced: 


_— 


Arena, ; ; ‘ 
Atlantic Monthly, . ; 
Babyhood, , , 


Biblical World, : ; 
Century Magazine, . 
Cosmopolitan, : , 
Forum, ‘ . 
Free Church Record, , 
Good Housekeeping, . 


Harper's Bazaar, . 
" Magazine, , 
is Weekly, 


éé¢ 


oung People, 


[nternational Journal of Ethics, 


Jenness Miller Monthly, 
Ladies’ Home Companion, 
Lippincott’s Magazine, . 
VUcClure’s Magazine, . 
Munsey’s Magazine, . 
New England Magazine, 


New World, : ; 
Non- Sectarian, 
North American Review, 
Popular Science Monthly, 


Reform Advocate, ; 
Review of Reviews, ; 
St. Nicholas Magazine, 
Scientific American, 

of A‘ Supplement, 
Scribner's Magazine, 


REGULAR 
PRICE 


3.00 
3.00 
5.00 
3.00 


With NEW 
Subscrib’rs 
to The 

New Unity. 


$6.00 

5.00 
2.50 

3°25 

5.00 
3.00 
4.00 
2.50 
3-25 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
3.00 
3°75 
2.50 
2.00 
4.00 
3.00 
2.50 
4.00 
4.00 


2.25 
6.00 
6.00 
3.00 
3.50 
4.00 
4.00 
6.00 
4.00 


The clubbing rate is offered for and to new subscribers 


to THE New Unity at $2.00 per year and paid in advance. 


Old subscribers can obtain any of the publications by send- 


ing in new subscriptions and having the clubbing journal sent 
Address, 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Publishers, 


to their own addresses. 


175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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The New Unity. 


ishest of ail in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Royal 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Baking 
Powder 


With this suit a firemancan dash into a fierce 
Air 
is supplied to a fireman as in a diver’s hel- 


fire in spite of smoke, heat and flame. 
met. Several men of each station are sup- 
plied with smoke helmets, which protect 
against being overcome by smoke, and en- 
able firemen to search all rooms in a burning 
house for people that are blinded or over- 
come. Theyalsoreceive their supply of air 
from without. In the way of life-saving ap- 
paratus no fire department is so complete as 
that of Berlin. 


not only tools, ropes, appliances for climb- 


In special carts they carry 


ing, chemical extinguishers, rubber clothes 
for jumping into, etc., but all things neces- 
sary for the first surgical help. Among 
other contents of the tool cart there is a ‘‘life- 
saving sack,’’ which, for simplicity, efficiency 
and lightning speed of operation, outranks 
all other temporary or stable fire escapes. A 
fireman ascending an upper story by meane 
of short ladders reaching to the window silf 
of the next floor above finds @ fainted form. 
onthe floor. The next minute he has un- 
hooked the strong hempen sack he had slung 
across his body and over the shoulder. A 

rope is thrown down by him after being run 

through one of the rungs of the ladder, and 
within one minute after he entered the room 

through the window, the human form is glid-, 
ing through space and intothe arms of a 
brawny fireman receiving the frightened suf- 

ferer. Tour persons have been saved with 
two sacks on one line inside of three minutes. 
All signals are given with corngts, each com- 
The firemen 


get so used to thesignals of their company 


pany using a different pitch. 


that they can instantly recognize a signal 
not given by their own bugler. 
RS ee 


Look ovuT for imitation of Dobbins’ 
Electric Soap. There are lots of adulterated 
soaps not worthy of a trade mark of their 
own. Sete that every wrapper has Dobbins 
onit. Take no other. 


— 
Ca arr 


Exposition Notes. 


President Bonilla, of Honduras, writes to 
President Collier, of the Cotton States and 
International Exposition, that the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of that country will collect 
material for a fine exhibit and send it to 


Walter Baker & Go. Limited, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 


COCOAS ani CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 
Industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 
IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


\Caution: In view of the 


orchester, Mass. 
on each package. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


-|attract the attention of the world. 


Atlanta. A commissioner will represent 
Honduras at Atlanta and see that the exhibit 
is properly installed. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, 
the famous makers of billiard tables, bar 
fixtures, etc., have taken space in the Manu- 
facturers and Liberal Arts building, at the 
Cotton States and International Exposition, 
for a magnificent display of their billiard and 
pool tables, bar fixtures, and other manu- 
factures. They will display some of the 
handsomest billiard and pool tables ever con- 


structed. 


The Georgia manufacturers, who have sub- 
scribed money to erect a building for a dis- 


p of Georgia manufactured products, at 
eon States and International Exposi- 
tion, will hold their second annual conven- 
‘tion in Atlanta, during the third week in 
October. At this time, a superb collection of 
their wares will be on exhibition, and will 
The com- 
ing together of this important interest will, 
without doubt, generate enthusiasm and new 
energy in the development of the State. 


President Collier, of the Cotton States and 
International Exposition, has received a com- 
munication from the Secretary of War, ad- 
vising him that orders have been issued for 
the detail of two companies of infantry from 
the regiment at McPherson_ Barracks near 
Atlanta, to go into camp a 


e Exposition 
This will be an interesting feature 
of the exhibit of the War Department, and 


grounds. 


will illustrate the tactics, regulations and dis- 
cipline of the army. 

General 1. W. Avery, foreign commissioner 
for the Cotton States and International Ex- 
position, who recently went to Venezuela to 
urge the enlargement of the exhibit to be 
made at the Exposition by that country 
cables that the preparations for the exhibit 
are being pushed, and that Venezuela will 
have a thoroughly representative display of 
her resources at Atlanta. 

$< 


Lucas CoOunNTY. 

FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is 
the senior partner of the firm of F. J. 
CHENEY & Co., doing business in the City of 
Toledo, County and State aforesaid, and that 
said firm will pay the sum af ONE HUN- 
DRED DOLLARS for each and every case of 
Catarrh that cannot be cured by the use of 


HALL’S CATARRH CURE. 


FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A. D. 
1886. 


Ve 


{seat} 


ye 


STATE OF OHIO, CITY OF TOLEDO, i 


A. W. GLEASON, 


Notary Public. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and 
acts directly on the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. Send for testimonials, 
free. 


F, J. CHENEY &CO., Toledo, O. 
(e" Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
—_—_—_——=>-- 
A Sewing Machine 


_|of first-class make, forsale at a low figure. 


New; direct from the factory. A bargain 


tor any one needing a good machine. For 


particulars and price, address this office. 


Hnnouncements 


The Fraternity of Liberal Rell- 
glous Societies in Chicago. 


corner Oakwood 
Jenkin 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, 
Boulevard and Langley avenue. 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MESSIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street, 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street, 
M. H. Harris, Minister. 


ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the 
Athenzum Building, 138 Van Buren street. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 


INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- 
tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, Lake 
View, T. G. Milsted, Minister. 


K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac 5S. Moses, 
Minister. 


OaK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist), 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE’s CHURCH (Independent), McVick- 
er’s Theater, Madison street, near State. H. 
W. Thomas, Minister. 


RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist), Sheridan 
avenue, Woodlawn. John S. Cantwell, Min- 
ister. 


ST. PAUL’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J. Canfield, 
Minister. 


SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 2!Ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Min- 
ister. 


STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 6Sthstreet. R. A. White, 
Minister. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of 
Monroe and Laflin streets, J. Vila Blake, 
Minister, 


Unity CHURCH (Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. Rev. 
B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 


ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. 
Joseph Stolz, Minister. 


AT ALL SOULS CHURCH Mr. Robert C. 
Morse will speak at 11 A. M. on ‘*Not Mercy 


but Justice.’’ 
—— ———> © —ie 


Through Pullman Sleeping 
Cars from Chicago 

To Dallas and Ft. Worth, 
Texas, via the Chicago & 
Alton Railroad. 


The Chicago & Alton, America’s most popular 
railroad, is universally recognized as the best 
line between Chicago and Texas. Together 
with its connections, itforms the shortest line, 
.t offers to its patrons free choice of no less than 
seven different routes beyond its own termini, 
and now in order to still further improve its 
matchless service, it has establised a daily line 
of through Pullman drawing room sleeping cars 
between Chicago and Dallas and Ft. Worth, 
Texas. 7 

These through sleeping cars leave Chicago on 
the “ Alton’s St. Louis Limited” at 11.00 A. M. 
daily, and running via the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern and Texas & Pacific 
Railways beyond St. Louis, reach the following 
cities at the hours given on the next day after 
leaving Chicago; Little Rock, Ark., 8.05 A. M.; 
Malvern, Ark, (Hot Springs),9.50A.M.; Dallas, 
Texas, 9.25 P. M.; and Ft. Worth, Texas, 10,30 
P.M. These through sleeping cars also greatly 
improve the Chicago & Alton’s service to Hous- 
ton, Galveston, Austin, San Antonio and Laredo, 
Texas, and the City of Mexico, 

The **Alton’s’”’ Texas route via Kansas City, 
will remain fully up to the high standard main- 
tained in the past, See that your Texas tickets 
read via the Chicago & Alton Railroad. 

JAMES CHARLTON, 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 


2 Cures Female Weakness, restores 


Health and Vigor. 


After wearing your Na 
Brace for nine nionths: ayy. 
treme and painful female weakness hen 
vanished. MRs. JESSIE FISHER. 
Spruce Creek, Pa. 


lam pleased beyond expression w 
the Brace. I would not. part with 
‘or any money. 

MARY F. Apam. 


Neosho Falls, Kan. 


{ have been afflicted with fa) 
the womb for 23 years, and Snowy She 
had anything to help me like the Natural Body 
Brace has. I could not stand up long enough to wash 
dishes before wearing it, and now (after wearing jt 
3 months) I am cookingfor a large family. 
help wash and do any kind of work. 
Mrs. LUCINDA FIELD, Oscar, Tex. 


"re err-----e-,-.-e----- ee, 


lalso 


Money Refunded if Brace is 
: Not Satisfactory. 


Send for Full Information. 


Natural Body Brace Co., 


SALINA, KANSAS, 
Howard C. Rash, Manager. 
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IODIDE OF 
TRoN. ~* 


BLANGARD'S 


ALSO IN SYRUP. 


Specially recommended by the 
celebrities of the World for Scrofala, (fomon 
King’s Evil), and the carly stages of Consumpti 
Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the lood 
— 1. stimulating and regulating its periodic 

None Genuine unless signed “ BLANCARD.” 
E. Fougera & Co., N. Y.and all Druggisis. 


THE BIBLE: 
(TS ORIGIN, GROWTH AND CHARACTER 


— AND— 


[ts Place among the Sacred Books of the World 


TOGETHER WITHA 


List of Books for Study and Reference, 
with Critical Comments, 


By JABEZ THOMAS SUNDERLAND. 


This book has grown from the author's ‘What 
is the Bible?’ published in 1878, but it ‘is a new 
work, wider in aim, more comprehensive in plan, 
and containing more than twice as much matter,” 

It presents in popular form the results of the 
higher criticism and of the best and latest scholar 
ship relating to the Bible. 


Price, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO. 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


HIS LATEST WORK, 


* ne Spirit of God. 
By P. C. MQZOOMDAR. 


Author of ‘‘ The Oriental Christ,” *“ Heart-Beats,” 
Etc. 


=n) 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
I, The Spirit. ee 
Il. The Hindu Doctrine of the Spirit. 
Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity. 
Sense of the Unseen. 
V. The Spirit in Nature. 
The Kinship in Nature, 


VIl. Ths Spiritual Power of the Senses. 
VIII. The Spirit in Life, 
IX. The Spirit in the Spirit. 


X. The Spirit in Immortal Life. 
The Spirit in Reason, 

The Spirit in Love. 

The Spirit in Conscience. 
fhe Spirit in Christ. 

The Spirit in History. 

The Spirit in all Religions. 
Life in the Spirit. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


